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READING OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THE VULGAR TONGUE. 
CONCLUDED. 


To proceed now with the second part of our dissertation, we trust that the tel- 
lowing observations will be found to contain an ample vindication of the present 
discipline of the Catholic Church, on the matter in question. We must observe, 
in the first place, that the Church has never prohibited to the laity, the reading of 
the Scripture in the original languages, or in the ancient versions. But this permis-. 
sion, it will be said, is of no use to the great body of the people, »ecause they do not 
understand these languages; it is only in the vulgar tongue, with which they are 
acquainted, that the Scripture is intelligible to them; and yet, our adversaries go 
on to say, the Scripture in this vulgar tongue, even when the version is acknowl- 
edged to be faithful, will not be permitted to the people by the ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, unless upon certain conditions, which cannot be insisted on, without excluding 
many from the reading of the Scripture. This is the conduct, of which our ad- 
versaries—the Biblicals—complain, and which we defend. We may here observe, 
that the conditions insisted upon in some places are but few, as for example, in 
this country, where it is only required that one bring to the reading of our approved 
version, humility, submission to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, and a readi- 
ness to be guided by the approved notes, which are appended to our Bible: but 
the arguments, which we shall adduce, will be sufficient to vindicate the practice 
of the Church in those countries also, where a more stringent discipline is enforced. 
In the first place, then, we lay it down as certain, that no divine precept exists, 
imposing upon the laity an obligation to read the Scripture. We have seen in the 
preceding part of this dissertation, that in the practice of the Church at any time, 
no proof is to be found of the existence of such a precept. The reading of the 
Scripture is not necessary to the laity, for the purpose of knowing either what must 
be believed, or what must be practised, in order to gain eternal life; and such being 
the case, it appears unreasonable to admit the existence of a precept to read the 
Scriptures, without some clear authority to that effect, either in Scripture or in tra- 
dition; and we may observe, that it is only to a Scriptural proof that our adversa- 
ties, if consistent, will attach any importance. But neither in Scripture nor in 
tradition, will they find sufficient grounds to warrant the conclusion, that the read- 
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ing of the Scripture is obligatory on the laity. The text from the fifth chapter of 
St. John’s gospel, ‘search the Scriptures,” is always put in the front of their argu- 
ments by our adversaries. But this is a passage of doubtful construction, and, aec- 
cording even to many learned Protestants, it ought to be translated in the indicative 
mood. Besides, these words were not addressed to Christians, that is, to the disci- 
ples of Christ, but to the Jews; and as we have shown in a preceding part of this 
chapter, they were not addressed to the multitude, but to the scribes and pharisees, 
that is, to the teachers; and we have no objection to admit, that the teachers of the 
people in the Christian Church, are bound to read and study the Scriptures. Much 
less could this obligation of reading the Scriptures be inferred from the words of St. 
Paul to Timothy, “all Scripture inspired of God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, 
to correct, to instruct in justice, that the man of God may be perfect, furnished to 
every good work.’’—II Tim. iii, 16,17. We admit, that the reading of the Scrip- 
ture is most profitable, not only to the man of God, that is, the teacher of the peo- 
ple, to fit him for his several duties, but to every one that is prepared to come to 
the reading of it with the proper dispositions; and this text, at the farthest, proves 
nothing more. Nor does the example of the Bereans, mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles, prove the obligation in question. This conduct of the Bereans here 
referred to, is so often lauded by the advocates of Bible reading, as if it proved 
every thing which they require, that it becomes necessary to examine closely the 
meaning and force of what is said in the Acts of the Apostles respecting them— 
(Chap. xvii, 10, 11:)—** But the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night unto Berea. Who, when they were come thither, went into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. Now, these were more noble than those in Thessalonica, who 
received the word with all eagerness, daily searching the Scriptures, whether these 
things were so.” 

Now, in the first place, the Bereans were Jews, not Christians, whilst they were 
“searching the Scriptures to know if these things were so.” Again, the passage 
does not contain one word which implies an obligation; it merely states a fact 
St. Paul could not propose to the Jews of Berea any doctrine that was not from 
God—but this was not evident to them, until by miracles, or other arguments, he 
proved to them the truth of his doctrine. He referred them to the Scriptures, 
which they had in their hands, for the prophecies concerning the Christ, and they 
examined to see if these were as he had stated. Such is the entire force of a pas- 
sage, so much dwelt upon by the Biblicals; and the absurdity of quoting it, as at 
all opposed to the practice of the Catholic Church, appears by this, that the Catho- 
lic Church, in those countries in which its discipline is most stringent with respect 
to the reading of the Scripture, in the vulgar tongue, would be always ready to 
invite the Jews to imitate the conduct of the Bereans in searching the Scriptures, 
and see that those things, in these Scriptures, to which they were referred by the 
Catholic preachers, were so. What now are we to think of those, who put for- 
ward this passage of the Acts as sanctioning that extravagant principle, which, 
after all, is the very essence of Protestantism, viz: that it is the duty of every 
Christian to be guided by his own views of the meaning of Scripture, as to 
whether he will admit or reject any doctrine proposed by a Christian teacher?— 
Thus, Dr. Whately in the “ Address to his Clergy,’’ 1836, p. 74. It is needless 
to say that such a principle, on the extrayagance of which we shall say some- 
thing in another place, does not derive a shadow of support from the passage 
under discussion. We see that St. Paul, writing to the Christian churches, 
insists constantly on the indisputable truth of the doctrine, which he teaches, 
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and never on the part of these does he tolerate any delay in giving assent to his 
preaching. This is so clear in his epistles, that no one but a complete stranger 
to his writings would venture to deny it. Had the Bereans then been Christians, 
their conduct upon the occasion in question would have been altogether unjusti- 
fiable, and consequently all the reasoning of the Biblicals from this passage 
falls to the ground. In fine, there is no passage of Scripture in which it is either 
expressed or implied, that all Christians are under an obligation of reading the 
Bible, nor does tradition establish the obligation in question. The Biblicals in this 
matter appeal to tradition also—inconsistently enough, seeing how often they pro- 
fess their disregard for tradition, and their adhesion to the Bible alone. Even here, 
however, they meet with no support for their theory. The illustrious bishop of 
Bruges, M. Malou, most fully proves in the first volume of his book, (La Lecture 
de la Sainte Bible en Langue Vulgaire, p. 248, &c.) that no one of the Fathers— 
not even St. Chrysostom, to whom, above all others, the Biblicals appeal—has ever 
asserted the existence of a precept binding all Christians to read the Bible. 

St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine and St. Jerome, to all of whom our opponents 
here refer, at the most but exhort to the reading of the Scripture; and as to St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome, they have made it clear enough, that their exhortations 
are addressed only to the pious and well-instructed Christian; and St. Chrysostom, 
who was in the habit of instructing the people by means of homilies on various 
parts of the Scripture, is found in those passages of his discourses, in which he 
insists most strongly on the reading of the Scripture, to be only exhorting his 
hearers to read over privately, before coming to church, that portion of the Scrip- 
ture which he had announced on the previous Sunday that he would explain for 
them, that thus they might be better prepared to profit by his discourses, and that 
he might be spared the additional trouble of having to teach them what the text 
was, as well as the explanation of it. It is, moreover, quite certain, from many 
parts of the works of these Fathers, that they all required from the reader of the 
Bible, a perfect submission to the teaching of the Church. 

Seeing, then, that no obligation is imposed on Christians generally to read the 
Scripture, it becomes an easy matter to vindicate the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, with respect to the reading of the Scripture in the vulgar tongue; and this 
discipline may be here again thus briefly stated, viz: certain dispositions are required 
on the part of the laity who wish to read those vulgar versions made by Catholics; and 
if they have not these dispositions, the reading of such versions is prohibited to them. 
In some places, viz: where the law of the Index is srrictiy enforced, permission 
must be obtained by each person from the proper authority, who is to make himself 
acquainted with the dispositions of the party seeking such permission. In other places, 
as in these countries, with respect to our English version, the permission is granted ge- 
nerally to all who bring the proper dispositions. To vindicate this discipline, it is 
quite sufficient to observe that the Church is perfectly authorized to legislate upon 
a matter such as this, which no divine precept has withdrawn from the sphere 
of her legislation. For clear is the voice of tradition on the point, and numerous 
are the texts of Scripture which prove it, that Christ established a Church. and in- 
vested it with full authority to legislate on all such matters as appertain to the spi- 
ritual good of its children, and are not already determined by some divine law. 
The proofs of this point have been so often set forth by Catholic theologians, and 
are so well known, that we think it unnecessary to produce them here. But our 
Biblical opponents will tell us, that even admitting that the people generally are not 
bound by any precept to read the Bible, yet, that they have a perfect right to do so— 
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a right with which no authority upon earth can interfere. Our answer to this as. 
sertion is, that the people* have only such a right to read the Scriptures as the 
Church sanctions and approves; and by establishing this, our assertion, we shal] 
put an end to the whole controversy. Well then, in the first place, since the peo- 
ple generally are not bound by any divine precept to read the Scriptures, they must 
be provided otherwise with the means of knowing what they are to believe and 
practise—this means they have in the Church’s teaching—therefore the Church is 
authorized and qualified to teach the people what they are to believe and practise, 
and this she does by her established ministry. Again, as we said before, and as is 
abundantly proved by our theologians, the Church has a perfect right to legislate 
upon all such matters as appertain to the spiritual interests of her children, and are 
not already fixed by some divine law: now from these considerations we infer that 
the Church can withhold permission to read the Scriptures from all such as bring 
not to that reading those dispositions which she considers necessary; and conse- 
quently, that the people have not such an independent right to read the Scriptures 
as the Biblicals would contend for. No—the Church asserts her right to insist 
upon certain conditions, and to withhold permission to read the Bible where these 
conditions are not complied with, and this right must be conceded to the Church 
unless some divine law can be produced prohibiting her interference in this matter. 
Now, no such law can be produced. On the contrary, the right of the Church in 
this very particular can be clearly and positively proved from various passages of 
the Scripture itself. First, the existence of the right, for which we here contend, 
on the part of the pastors and teachers of the Church, implies, that to these in the 
first instance, the Scriptures have been committed by God, to be by them commu- 
nicated, according to the rules of prudence, to the people; and that the Scripture 
has been committed, in this way, to the keeping of the pastors of the Church, is 
proved from the first Epistle to the Corinthians, iv, 1:—** Let a man so account of 
us as the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” Ac- 
cording to all interpreters, what is here said is not to be restricted to the apostles, 
but to be extended to all the pastors and teachers of God’s Church; and admitting 
that the word mysteries refers to the sacraments, it also designates the mysterious 
doctrine of God; and therefore, it also is committed to the pastors of the Church, 
who as the faithful stewards of God’s house, which is the Church, are to distribute 
to the people the spiritual food which is the word of God, whether it is contained 
in the Scripture or learned by tradition. St. Paul’s own conduct when preaching 
to the Corinthians, as it is detailed by himself in this epistle, throws wonderful 
light, as well upon this text which we have quoted, as upon the application which 
we make of it. St. Paul tells the Corinthians, that when preaching among them, 
he did not deliver the whole doctrine of God to every one, because every one was 
not fit to receive it. There was a more profound doctrine, and a more profound 
explanation of the rudiments of the Christian doctrine: this the apostle designates 
by the name of wisdom, and this he withheld from many of the Corinthians, be- 
cause they were not fit to receive it. This the apostle communicated only to the 
spiritual—to those who, by a habit of reflecting upon the truths of the Christian 
religion which they had already learned, were prepared to estimate the wisdom of 
God in any doctrine by the principles of faith, and not by the carnal, animal no- 
tions of the unreflecting Christian, whom the apostle calls the animal man. And 


*We here use the word people in contradistinction to the pastors and teachers in the 
Church. 
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the apostle gives the Corinthians to understand, that if he had preached this pro- 
found doctrine—this wisdom—indiscriminately to all, he would have acted as im- 
prudently as the nurse who gives solid food to a child whose stomach is incapable 
of bearing it—See the first Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. ii, iii. In this con- 
duct of the apostle we recognize the faithful and prudent dispenser of the myste- 
ries of God. Hence, as I said, it illustrates the text, which has been quoted from 
the beginning of the fourth chapter of this first Epistle to the Corinthians: and 
we shall now see how this same conduct of the apostle warrants us in quoting 
that same text of the fourth chapter, to justify the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, with respect to the reading of the Scripture by the people. We see, in 
the first place, that all the Christians of Corinth had not a right to insist, that all 
the mysterious and holy doctrine of God which had been revealed to the apostles, 
should be communicated to them. On the contrary, it appertained to the apostle’s 
duty, as a faithful and prudent dispenser of the mysterious doctrine of God, to 
withhold the more profound doctrine from those whom he terms animal men, that 
is, from those who, for want of reflecting upon divine things, had not as yet freed 
their minds from those rude and worldly notions, which would have prevented 
them from appreciating the wisdom of God in this more profound doctrine, and 
would have led them to undervalue it. In the same way, then, as every Christian 
at Corinth had not a right to insist that the apostle should communicate the whole 
doctrine of God to him, so neither has every Christian a right that the whole 
Scripture should be thrown open to him, because, as there were many animal men 
among the Christians in Corinth, as appears by that first Epistle of St. Paul, so, there 
are still to be found in the Church many animal men; and as that portion of the 
divine doctrine commitied to him as a faithful dispenser, which St. Paul terms wis- 
dom, was to be withheld from the animal man until he acquired those dispositions 
which would render this solid food nutritious and not injurious to him; in like 
manner, the Scriptures, which contain abundantly that wisdom of which the apostle 
speaks, are not to be put without reserve into the hands of the animal men in the 
Church; and the pastors of the Church have succeeded to the apostle in that stew- 
ardship of prudently communicating to the people the profound doctrine or wisdom, 
or Withholding it from them, as the case may be. We see now how that text of 
the fourth chapter to the Corinthians, first Epistle, comes to prove what I asserted, 
viz: that the right which the simple faithful have to read the Scripture, is not a 
right independent of the sanction and approval of the pastors of the Church. Nor 
will our adversaries, if they reflect for a moment, attempt to set aside this conclu- 
sive argument by saying, that the Scriptures do not contain that wisdom of which 
the apostle speaks in the first Epistle to the Corinthians: for, this would be to say, 
that this wisdom, which, doubtless, was communicated to the apostle for the benefit 
of the Church, has beeen handed down by tradition, whilst the Scripture contains 
only the plain and obvious doctrines; such doctrines as are proportioned to the ca- 
pacity of the little ones in Christ. Now this assertion is untenable for many rea- 
sons; but it is unnecessary for us to delay in refuting it, seeing that it is so directly 
opposed to the principles of our adversaries, who contend that the Scriptures con- 
tain the whole apostolical doctrine. And we may observe here that Origen, in his 
first homily on the Canticle of Canticles, expressly says that in this book is the 
solid food referred to by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, v, 14,—*‘strong 
meat is for the perfect,” and he dissuades those from reading it who are not perfect. 
We have arrived now at these two conclusions :—First, that the simple faithful 
are bound by no divine law to read the Scriptures. Second, that whatever right 
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the simple faithful have to read the Scripture, is not a right mdependent of the 
sanction and approval of the pastors of the Church. These two conclusions are 
abundantly sufficient to vindicate the discipline of the Catholic Church, in this 
matter of the reading of the Scripture by the people. Let us now consider how 
reasonable the conditions are which the Church requires, previously to giving her 
sanction and approval to the reading of the Scriptures by the people. We shall 
first, however, examine a text of the New Testament, which wonderfully confirms 
all that we have said upon that text of the fourth chapter of St. Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians ;—the text to which I refer is found in the second Epistle of St. 
Peter, iii, 15, 16, “ . . . . as also our most dear brother Paul, according to the wis- 
dom given him, hath written to you: as also in all (his) epistles, speaking in them 
of these things; in which are certain things hard to be understood, which the un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own 
destruction.”’? This text proves that the sense of the Scripture is not always plain 
and obvious—that if parts of it are easily understood, there are also in it certain 


things hard to be understood. And again, as it appears from this passage that there 


were in the Church, in the time of St. Peter, unlearned and unstable persons; so 
there is no reason to say that there are not such persons in the Church still; and 
surely these persons have no reason to complain if those Scriptures, which they 
would wrest to their own destruction, are withheld from them, until they comply 
with the conditions which will be their security against such a dreadful evil. 

To come now to the conditions upon which the Church has a right to insist, be- 
fore that the Scriptures shall be thrown open to the people. We do not insist here 


upon any particular order in their enumeration. We begin with this one—First— , 


That those who would read the Scripture in a version, must procure a Catholic version. 
A most reasonable condition, surely, seeing how easy it is for a translator, hostile 
to the Church, to pervert the. meaning of numerous passages, and thus mislead 
the unlearned reader. 

Second.—The Church has also a right to require that even a Catholic version, i.e. 
a version made by a Catholic author, shall not be put into the hands of the people until 
it shall have received the approbation of the proper ecclesiastical authority: because it 


belongs to the duty of the Church to take care that the people shall not be misled « 


by a translator, who either wilfully, or through ignorance, misrepresents his original. 

Third.—The Church, when it pleases, has a right to require that the people shall 
read those versions only which are accompanied with explanatory notes taken from the 
Fathers or approved Catholic commentators. Because, since there is a body of 
teachers established in the Church whom the people are bound to hear and obey, 
it follows that the people are not at liberty to attach to the Scripture, any meaning 
opposed to the teaching of the Church, or at variance with the unanimous inter- 
pretation of the Fathers—those witnesses of the apostolic doctrine. Any such 
meaning would be false. Now, without the explanatory notes of which we speak, 
the people would often be exposed to the danger of attaching these unsound mean- 
ings to the Scripture. Besides, without such notes, various parts of the Scripture, 
by reason of their obscurity, would convey no instruction whatever to the unlearned. 

Finally—the pastors of the Church have a right to prohibit the reading of the 
Scripture altogether to those, who are at the same time unlearned and unstable—more 
likely to indulge in their own curious speculations, to the great danger of their faith, 
than to be guided by the notes of learned Catholic writers. The pastors of the Chureh 
have a perfect right to act in this way, because by doing so, they only consult for 
the true interests of such persons, by withholding from them a spiritual food, which, 
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whilst it is not necessary for them, would, on account of their imperfect disposi- 
tions, prove destructive to them; in the same way, as the nurse consults for the 
physical health of the child by withholding from it the solid food, which its stomach 
js yet incapable of converting into nutriment, and which, consequently, would 
prove, the ruin of its health.e But, we have now established principles more than 
enough to vindicate the most stringent discipline, which the pastors of,the Church 
have at any time enacted in the matter under consideration. It remains for us to 
explain why-it is that the Church has never imposed any restriction upon the read- 
ing of the original text of the Scripture; and why it is, that the discipline of latter 
times in reference to versions, is so stringent when compared with that which pre- 
vailed in the early times of the Church. Before explaining this, we must premise— 
First, that since the restrictions imposed upon the people in the reading of the 
Scripture appertain to discipline, we need not be surprised that the practice of the 
Church has not been uniform in this matter. Second, it must be admitted, that 
the Church always insisted upon the people’s bringing to the reading of the Scrip- 


‘ture the essential dispositions of respect for the word of God, humility, and submis- 


sion to the Church’s teaching. That the two first dispositions were always required, 
will be admitted by our adversaries, and that the third was also insisted upon, is 
manifest from the way in which the pastors of the Church have at all times exacted 
the assent of the people to their teaching. To explain now the question proposed, 
we say—First, that in the times of primitive fervor, there was less reason to appre- 
hend the want of the proper dispositions on the part of the people. That spirit of 
dangerous curiosity was not then abroad, by which these latter times are charac- 
terized, and of which the Reformers availed themselves, exhorting, as they did, the 


” people to read the Scripture and throwing off all submission to the Church’s teach- 


ing, to judge for themselves. Secondly, in the early times of the Church, but few 
of the unlearned among the people had the means of reading the Scripture pri- 
vately. Some will object here, that the great knowledge which Christians, in the 
early times, had of the sacred text, cannot be reconciled with this statement. But 
we answer that multitudes became thus acquainted with the text, by listening to 
the pastors of the Church explaining it. In truth, in these early times, copies of 


. the Seripture were not multiplied with such facility as at present, nor could they 


be procured without considerable expense; and there were not then those wealthy 
Christians, who, whilst they made all religion consist in reading the Bible, paid 
humerous scribes for multiplying copies, that they might furnish every poor man 
with a Bible gratis. For these reasons, the Church did not at its commencement, 
impose the same restrictions on the reading of the Scripture, as she found it neces- 
sary to impose in these latter times. And if the Church has never—not even in 
these latter times—imposed any restriction on the reading of the original texts or 
of the ancient versions, the reason is, because the knowledge of the original texts 
and of these ancient versions soon became limited to the learned and well instructed 
Christians, who, in reading them, would not be exposed to those dangers, which, 
even in the time of St. Peter, proved so disastrous to the unlearned and unstable 
Christian. But the limits, which we have. prescribed to ourselves in this work, 
warn us to bring this dissertation to a close. Before passing, however, to another 
subject, we must be allowed to make a few observations upon that extraordinary 
zeal which many of those who promote Bible reading evince for the diffusion of 
Bibles among infidel people, as if this diffusion were a means well adapted to gain 
over these infidels to the Christian faith. Now, the folly of this conduct must be 
manifest to every one, who devotes a moment’s reflection to the matter: for, we 
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ask, are there not many things in the Scripture, which, to the uninstructed infidel 
will be unintelligible? many things which will appear to him contradictory? and 
many things which, to his proud and carnal mind, will appear irreconcilable with 
the notion which one ought to form of the Deity? Of each class of difficulties it 
would be easy to produce examples. And if, as appears from what we have said, 
even the unlearned Christian requires the assistance of a guide, or of the commen. 
taries of the learned, in order to read this holy Scripture without danger to his faith, 
and to derive profit from it: what are we to think of those, who imagine that they 
have laid the best foundation for the reception of the gospel by infidel nations, if 
they have prevailed upon them, merely to accept copies of the Scripture text 
translated into their several languages. So far from preparing the way for the re 
ception of the Christian faith, they truly by this conduct cast pearls before swine, 
which is prohibited in the gospel.—St. Matthew, vii, 6. It is no answer for them 
to say, that these infidels receive willingly and thankfully the Bibles that are given 
to them, and therefore they are not the swine mentioned in the gospel, who, as ap- 
pears from what follows in the context of the passage referred to, are hostile to the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God, and to the preachers of them. For, we say in 
reply that these persons, although not hostile to the preacher, fall sufficiently under 
the sentence of the gospel, because they are only prepared to undervalue the holy 
thing that is presented to them, as the swine undervalues the pearl and tramples 
‘upon it. It is an undoubted fact, moreover, that the thankfulness, with which the 
pagans and Mahometans have frequently received copies of the Bible from the 
Protestant missionaries, is by no means to be ascribed to a disposition to embrace 
the Christian faith, but often to a curiosity which led them to admire the paper, 
printing, binding, &c. of the book.—See M. Malou’s book already mentioned, tom. 
ii, p. 448, &c. The illustrious bishop, in the place here specified, proves this fact 
from the testimony of a Mr. Malcolm, an American missionary, who, among other 
things, tells of some who were receiving Bibles from the missionaries, and were 0 
impatient to examine closely their binding, that they tore the books in the very pre- 
sence of those who gave them. It is also certain that the Biblicals cannot point to 
the success of their missions among the pagans, as a proof of the beneficial effects 
of the distribution of the Bible among these people. On the sterility of the Pro 
testant missions, see Malou in the place last quoted. To prove that the advocates 
of Bible reading of whom we speak expose the Scripture to be treated with disre- 
spect, we need not go all the way to their missions among infidels; their conduct, 
even in calling upon all Christians to peruse the Scriptures and judge for themselves 
of their meaning, whilst it is most unreasonable, is, at the same time, highly caleu- 
lated to bring the word of God into disrespect among the people. We could not 
find better words to express briefly the folly of this conduct, than those used by 
that eloquent Protestant, Edmund Burke, in “his speech-on the acts of uniformity,” 
delivered in February, 1772.—See the edition of his works by Rivington, London, 
1812, vol. x, p. 20. He says—* The Scripture is no one summary of Christian 
doctrine, regularly digested, in which a man could not mistake his way; it is 2 
most venerable but most multifarious collection of the records of the divine eco- 
nomy; a collection of an infinite variety—of cosmogony, theology, history, pr0- 
phecy, psalmody, morality, apologue, allegory, legislation, ethics, carried through 
different books, by different authors, at different ages, for different ends and pur 
poses. It is necessary to sort out what is intended for example, what only asa 
narrativé; what to be understood literally ; what figuratively; where one precept 
is to be controlled or modified by another; what is used directly, and what only 8s 
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an argument ad hominem; what is temporary, and what of perpetual obligation ; 
what appropriated to one state and to one set of men; and what the general duty 
of all Christians. If we do not get some security for this, we not only permit, but 
we actually pay for, all the dangerous fanaticism which can be produced to cor- 
rupt our people and to derange the public worship of the country.” If Mr. Burke 
imagined that the Protestant Church could provide any security against that deplor- 
able misunderstanding of the Scripture, to which the people when left to their own 
feeble judgment are exposed, in that he was mistaken. For the very essence of 
Protestantism is the claim to the right of private judgment in the interpretation of 
Scripture; and were the Protestant Church, by any act, to deny such a right as 
belonging to the people, she would by the very same act pronounce herself to be an 
imposture. The limits of this dissertation do not permit us to enter here into a length- 
ened exposure of the folly of this Protestant principle—of the right of private 
judgment—which means that every person has a right to take his faith from his 
own interpretation of the Scripture. This principle naturally results in a wonder- 
ful variety of creeds; and if so many who adopt the principle agree in faith, we 
can only explain this extraordinary fact by using the words of a Protestant arch- 
deacon and prebendary of Winchester:—Many have a singular talent of seeing 
every thing in Scripture which they have a mind to see.—See Milner’s End of Con- 
troversy, letter 8. "We must be permitted to observe here also, that there is a spe- 
cial folly, and a special disregard for the respect due to the sacred book, in insisting, 
as the Biblicals do, that it shall be used asa school book. Let us hear, on this 
point also, a Protestant authority, quoted by Charles Butler, in his letter on the pe- 
tusal of the Scriptures, published some years ago in the Birmingham Catholic 
Magazine and Review. This is Mr. Benjamin Martin, who, in the preface to his 
“Introduction to the English Tongue,” censures the “ putting of the sacred book 
into the hands of every bawling school-mistress, and of thoughtless children, to be 
tom, trampled upon, and made the early object of their aversion, by being their 
most tedious task and their punishment.’’ These are the words of Martin; and 
Charles Butler adds that this author seems inclined to ascribe the growth of irreli- 
gion and the contempt of holy things to this source. In fine, after what has been 
said of Christians, whether they be of mature years or young and thoughtless 
children, it follows that there is no proof required to convince us that the promoters 
of Bible Societies act in a manner most unreasonable and most disrespectful to the 
Bible, when they place it, as they do, for indiscriminate perusal in the hands of 
pagans and infidels. But we must now conclude this dissertation, with the hope 
that no candid reader, after perusing the observations which it contains, will be 
disposed to deny that there are circumstances which justify the Church in imposing 
restrictions upon the indiscriminate perusal of the Scriptures by the people. Hav- 
ing 2dmitted this, he will have no difficulty in admitting that the Church has never 
exceeded the limits of a wise discretion in the matter of these restrictions. 
Dizxon’s Introduction. 
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Tue Mercersburg Review (German Reformed) of January contains an able article - 


on the subject of Parochial Schools, the necessity of which is shown by exposing the 
short-comings of education as furnished by the State. The writer first argues from 
the declarations of Scripture, that parents are bound to train their children in “ the dis- 
cipline and correction of the Lord,” and points out the different systems or modes of 
instruction from which this training, mentioned in the New Testament as holding an 
important place among the parental obligations, is excluded, The first system that is 
found wanting by the Christian standard, is the Pagan, which makes the spiritual 
or eternal subordinate to the bodily or earthly. The second is the Infidel system, 
which aims at the cultivation of nature by natural means, or by simply developing 
the resources and powers of the natural man. It finds encouragement even among 
sects that boast of the Christian name. ‘ What else,’’ says the writer, “is the edu- 
cational system of Unitarians, but an attempt at educating nature into grace. In 
their system, grace is not a basis to educate from laid in baptism, but grace is some- 
thing to be attained to by education—the beginning is nature, the end reached is 
grace. A plant without a soil. Education isa leading forth of nature; if not of 
nature, then of nothing; for according to their view baptism does not lay a basis of 
grace in the infant heart. May we not say, in refutation of this idea, that which 
is educated of the flesh, is flesh. Could Rousseau’s idea of keeping the child nega- 
tive up to twelve years be realized, what could better suit the Baptist’s system? 
He believes in no grace given in baptism which warrants the parent in believing 
that his child may, from that point on, be nurtured in a real divine life, so that no 
technical experience, or sudden violent transition, is afterward needed to constitute 
him a Christian. He does not believe that God has made such provision in His 
system of grace, that a child may be inserted in grace, and may be brought up in 
the Lord’s nurture. He does not believe that the child has gracious life, how can 
he nurture it?”’ The third defective mode is that which separates intellectual and 
religious training, and which may fall into the extreme either of overlooking the 
intellectual in teaching the religious, or discarding the religious for the sake of the 
intellectual. The writer here lodges an unfounded complaint against the Catholic 
Church, as not attaching sufficient importance to the intellectual cultivation of the 
masses. He seems to err in principle as he does in fact. In regard to the latter, 
he must admit that Catholicity alone has given birth to grand and vastly effective 
schemes of instruction, such as are found in the numerous religious bodies, male 
and female, whose members devote themselves gratuitously, for God’s sake, to the 
diffusion of knowledge among the various classes of society, and the masses of the 
people. As to the theory, the writer will perhaps acknowledge, upon reflection, 
that the intellectual should not be placed on a level with the religious, except so far 
as it may be necessary for the apprehension of the latter. Moreover, by the teach- 
ing of religion the mind is not only provided with a certain store of knowledge; 
but it is rightly trained and disciplined for the legitimate and useful pursuit of know- 
ledge. The science of the saints, the moral formation of man, or his training in 
the discipline of the Lord, is always to hold the first rank: the cultivation of his in- 
tellectual powers is a subordinate consideration. As the pious A Kempis has ex- 
pressed it: “I would rather feel compunction than know the definition of it.” 
After his preliminary observations, the reviewer proceeds to show how the public 
school system neglects the religious or principal part of education for the sake of 
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the intellectual. We quote most of his remarks, with a view to present an able 
exposition of the question, and to show that the charge of deficiency against the 


common schools is not urged by Catholics alone. 

«“ There is another extreme into which this error runs; it is when there is an at- 
tempt to cultivate the intellectual at the expense of the religious, or independently 
of the religious. This error proposes to keep the two interests separate. It is ad- 
mitted that children should have religious culture, but then that is a matter to be 
separately attended to. The intellectual is to be attended to, and the religious is to 
be added to it in due time. The school is regarded as having only to do with the 
intellectual, leaving the religious for the family, the Church, and Christian charity. 
The child is to take to school nothing but its mind; and is there to be nurtured as 
a mere intellectual being. This is the error which reigns most extensively on the 
Protestant side of the Church and has its systematic exhibition in our common 
public schoel system. 

“On this system we must offer some strictures, for it stands more directly, and 
more formidably than all the others, in the way of Parochial or Christian Schools. 
In offering what we shall offer on this point, we are not ignorant that many of the 
best men, with the best of motives, have been, and still are, the zealous friends of 
this system; neither imsensible of the pain, which the conclusions at which we 
shall arrive, shall cause that class of philanthropists, should thev carry the same 
force to their minds as they do our own. Nor would we claim the honor of mak- 
ing any discoveries in this department, but desire only vd intelligent or definite 
expression to what we are sure is fast becoming a general feeling.* 

“The common school system makes no provision whatever for the religious 
wants of children. Religious culture there is studiedly excluded and prohibited. 
The child may have any views, or no views, in religion. It is to be taught noth- 
ing in that direction. No book giving religious instruction ‘shall be used as a 
school book, nor admitted into school.? The Bible is barely tolerated—it may be 
read, but ‘without comment by the teacher.? No religious qualifications are 
sought in the teacher. In short, mind, and mind only, is to come in play, and to 
be dealt with in the culture of common schools. The system aims only at educat- 
ing partof man. It aims only at preparing him for the State and for business, not 
for the Church. It takes in only time and earth, not eternity and heaven. 

“In this system, education is taken out of the hands of the family, and of the 
Church. Those who have charge of the educational interests, are not the pastor, 
church officers, and pious school-masters, but ‘directors’—a kind of committee 
for the time, who attend to the duty in the same spirit as they would to laying out 
aroad. The sthool-house no more stands on the green beside the church—where 
all religious associations congregate—where the spirit of religion lies, like sweet 
sunlight on every object around, and where the graves are!—but they are stuck, 
like milestones, wherever a cold mechanical system assigns them their place. It 
oy happen just as well as not, that the associations of childhood may be bound 
to the top of a bleak hill; in the region of some miserable marsh with its ponds 
and mud; or near some gloomy old still-house with its styes and its stench! Pa- 
rents, whose highest concern is to have their children’s minds expanded in a reli- 
gious element, are compelled to send them to a place where no pious whisper is 
allowed, where religious instruction is contraband and unlawful, and where the 
teacher may be an infidel. Where the director may be any one at all—one whose 
highest ideas of education are reading, writing and cyphering—one who perhaps 
cannot read at all. What parent can comfortably submit his children to such a 
system of miserable orphanage! 

“The system of directorship, as established by law in these schools, however 
well it may look in theory and in law, does not answer the purpose in practice. 
All the directors generally do, is to procure a teacher and firewood, and one is ge- 
nerally procured in the same spirit as the other, with least trouble, and at the lowest 
price. After the school begins directorship in effect ceases—the teacher and the 


*Itis proper to premise, that the strictures we make are intended to apply directl 
only to the common school system in Pennsylvania, and to the system of State echools 
in other States, only so far as they are similar to this. 
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school are then left to direct themselves. The consequence is disorder, which gets 
ever worse. Already there are many parents who decline sending their children 
to common schools, on account of the profanity, vulgarity, and rudeness which 
are found to reign there.* 

“It is but a comparatively short time (1835) since the common school system 
has been established in various parts of our State; yet there is already that in its 
history which condemns it. Almost every year the school law has Ben altered 
and amended. Defects were discovered in its workings, and the Legislature was 
called upon to remedy them. The history of the school law in Pennsylvania, re- 
minds one of an attempt to patch the rents of a rotten garment—the contraction 
required to mend one makes two worse ones. This altered, amended, renewed 
school law is sent out with its tables, its charts and supplements, as a guide to di- 
rectors to whom it is as unintelligible as the statement of an algebraic equation to 
a child that just begins to spell. 

“Whoever will read the annual reports of the superintendent of common 
schools with care, will feel convinced that the evils which are the burden of cease- 
less complaint are essentially in the system, and cannot be cured. We hear with- 
out end of the ‘sluggishness of directors and parents;’ and of ‘the carelessness 
and unfitness of teachers.’ In the report of 1849 we read :—‘ The practical effects 
of the plan are truly deplorable. Scarcely a mail arrives that is not loaded with 
complaints of the inability of the teacher, of his immoral habits, and of the bad 
condition of the schools. Petitions to the superintendent, for redress of grievances 
over which he has no control, are frequently presented; and expressions of dissa- 
tisfaction are not rare against the continuance of the system.’—Report of 1849. 

‘This indifference and opposition are not to be ascribed to a want of interest in 
education, but to a want of interest in schools without a soul or a God. There is 
an instinctive sense of the false principle upon which the system rests; and its 
practical exhibitions daily increase that suspicion. Hear the report of 1850:— 
‘Complaints are heard from various quarters that the system has failed to accom- 
plish urposes for which it was designed, and that the funds of the State are 
wasted. ese expressions of dissatisfaction must not be ascribed entirely to igno- 
rance and prejudice; they come, in too many instances, from honest, intelligent 
citizens, true friends of education.” Even the zealous advocates of the system 
betray that they know where the difficulty lies. They feel that the ‘motive 
power,’ which | say the system lacks, could be furnished by religion. ‘ Minis- 
ters of the Gospel,’ says the report of 1848, ‘could exert an influence, which 
might reach every fireside, opening the eyes of the blind, and unstopping the ears of 
the deaf, on the subject of rational and moral education.”? So they might, and so 
they would, were not they, in the capacity of ministers, virtually shut out from the 
schools. If parents are sluggish in sending their children, how can they be moved 
to duty except ty the higher ‘driving power’ of religion; but this is contraband 
in the system. Shall ministers be expected to manifest zeal for the education of 
immortal beings for this world merely? The common school system can never, 
in its present form, gain the confidence of the Church and ministry; even if the 
system did not itself virtually exclude their influence, the false principles which it 
involves are too radical, and in their practical workings too disastrous, to receive 
either favor or toleration. The time is not yet, and it never will be, when those, 
who alone have received the commission, ‘Go ye, and teach all nations,’ will sur- 
render their responsibilities into hands which they know are not adequate to the 
task. They must first f6fget their own accountability, and lose all respect for the 
will of Him, whose they are, and whom they serve. 

“It is all idle. The interests of education cannot be long sustained and vigor- 
ously carried forward, unless religion underlies the movement as its motive power. 
It is well known that colleges do not flourish except under the auspices of the 
Church. It is Christianity, and that alone, which wakes man to industry and 
earnestness in every sphere, and consequently also in reference to the cultivation 


*Children learn from example before they can understand the ground and reasons of 
moral obligation; hence the injury which they receive from the bad examples which are 
_ constantly before them in common schools. 
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of mind. It is the feeling of immortality that is the impulsive power toward all 
ambition in expanding the intellectual faculties. It is sin that darkens the mind, 
and its removal must accompany all attempts to brighten and expand the intellect. 
All history declares that religion is the mother of science—that faith is the mother 
of knowledge. 

«When the education of children is left in the hands of the State alone, as is 
done in the common school system, it is mere means to an end—and what is worse, 
mere earthly means to a mere earthly end. But Christian nurture is not merely 
means to an end— it is means and end in one; and, what is better, heavenly means 
to an heavenly end. 

«“ When religion is excluded from education, what end has education in view? 
The world in its various interests—an end lower, instead of higher, than the means 


“ themselves! When religion is connected with nurture as it is in Parochial Schools, 


it is viewed as means to an end higher than itself, but the means at the same time 
as part of the end. This Christian nurture will appear as part of the process of a 
life constantly progressing, from lower to higher—the lower ever terminating in 
the higher, and becoming complete in it. 

“That education which is carried on separate from religion offers a constant in- 
yitation to the child to look downward to a lower earthly end. For the child will 
reason, and if not reason, it will feel, thus: If the end of education is not earthly 
interests, if its end be higher religious interests, why are not those higher interests 
held forth prominently as the goal of the educational process! Why are the 
means made to look shy at theend? And why this jealous care to keep the means 
separate from the end? If education is to make us better, as well as wiser, why 
is that better proscribed and kept out of view as though it were ruin to come in 
contact with it? If education is to lead to the Church, why is the Church ignored 
and thrust out of sight, and why are we the pensioners of the State? If we are 
to be servants of religion, as. the highest aim of life, why is not religion our mas- 
terand teacher? If we are now, and are still to be, the children of the Church, 
why does the Church permit us to be treated as bastards, and turn us over without 
a sigh, as orphans, to this tax-supported almshouse of the State! If the Church 
is our mother, why does not she nurture us; and if it is not the design that we 
shall forget our mother, and be weaned from her, why are we so carefully kept, 
by legal prohibitions, from hearing her name, from feeling her tenderness, and from 
sharing in the genial warmth of her love? 

“Such are the practical contradictions of the system. We do not mean that 
the child will draw such conclusions, and see these contradictions, intelligently ; 
but the position in which it stands, and the element in which it moves, will lead 
to this result practically and in fact, with the force of ceaseless, silent, but inevita- 
ble necessity. Birds of passage know not why they move as they do; but the 
are nevertheless under the power of forces which affect their instincts, and which 
they have no power to resist or control. So in the case before us. Indeed, just as 
instinct in animals is often a surer guide than reason in man, so the ingenuous and 
confiding spirit of childhood, will be more easily moulded and led by the silent in- 
fluences in the midst of which it moves, than by the light of logic. 

“Itis the seemingly distant and careless attitude in which the common school 
system stands to the Church in the education of children, which is so powerful in 
weaning their hearts from her. It is not positive opposition, but negative indiffer- 
ence, which is the root of the evil. It is in this, as in other cases, distance, cold- 
hess and carelessness, more than all else, that alienates the heart from what it 
ought to love, and would love, but for that. A child weaned in early infancy, re- 
moved from its mother, brought up among strangers, not permitted to hear her 
name pronounced, except with the uplifted finger of caution, and hearing that it is 
almost a crime to praise her virtues—such a child can never afterwards have all, 
if any, of the feelings which belong to the relation of a child to its mother. It is 
Just so when we permit our children to be trained out of the Church, where her 
name is not heard except in a way which implies that she needs to be watched, 
and that her influence is especially to be deprecated in the nurture of man’s intel- 
lectual nature. Thus the Chureh is, in fact, a man of hideous facg, looking out 
upon children from the dark, filling their young spirits with secret dread, and caus- 
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ing them to go as far as possible the other way for fear of hidden evil ; and, just as 
those superstitious fears which are wakened in the confiding heart of childhood } 

thoughtless parents or injudicious nurses, can be removed by neither reason nor 
philosophy; so the feeling of fear and jealousy toward religion which this false 
system of education inspires, will present its repulsive images before the spirit, in 
spite of its better judgment, to the latest hour of life! He that—or any system 
that—instills in the heart of a child any fear but the fear of God, or raises an 

doubt or dread but for that which is evil, has made wrong what he never can make 
right! The sting of a fly, in the infant oak, may, a thousand years afterwards, 
be the blemish in a mes in the bottom of a ship, which sinks men and treasures! 
Wo unto him who breaks but a link in the chain of things! 

“It furnishes no sufficient apology for the system to say that the evil is only ne. 
gative—that although the instructions of common schools impart nothing positively 
religious, neither do they impart any thing irreligious—that they leave the spirit as 
to religion and morals a tabula rasa. This is equally its misery. Indeed it is this 
plausible angel-of-light-pretense that constitutes the very heart of the danger of 
this false system. We are not merely to teach them no evil, but we are to bring 
them up in the Lord’s nurture. Negatives are as destructive as positives in this 
respect. Doing no evil constitutes no saint. Not gathering is scattering abroad, 
Give a plant no nourishment, no sun, no heat, no moisture, and it will die just as 
effectually as if you put a worm at its root. Give a child no food, no drink, no 
air, and its death is as certain as if you give it poison: besides, it dies more cruelly; 
so, give the spirit no nurture and it dies. The spirit of the child is no dead tabula 
rasa, which you may leave unimpressed at your pleasure, but it is a tabula vite, 
which cries in the agony of hunger, Give me food or I die! Let it be considered 
by the way, that it is this tabula rasa philosophy that lies at the root of every false 
system of education. Rising like a upas in the field of mind, it has cast its killing 
shadow over ages, and has ever been the tutelary god of an infidel culture. Its 
tendency has been to hush the infinite in the human spirit. It has done much to 
ignore that side of man’s nature which fastens him on God and the unseen. It 
has, to a great extent, fastened him to earth, and compelled him to craw] empiri- 
cally like a blind spider, ae | his way either by cautious or impetuous experi- 
ments. It has taught him to fill his mind with items of knowledge as he finds it, 
as a boy fills his basket with berries, instead of growing in knowledge, by evoly- 
ing his nature under the power of the divine out of the infinite in and around him. 
It has undervalued man’s dependence upon the broader life of the general. It has 
turned the Church into a conventicle or society, and human beings into individuals. 
It has made education a mere gathering for the mind, instead of a gathering in and 
by the mind—or an evolution of the mind by nurture. It has cried tabula ras 
until the human treats itself as such; and the Church, forgetting the deep reason 
of the Saviour’s infancy and growth in body and in mind, forgets also the import- 
ance of infancy in general as related to the Church and its nurturing cultus. 

“In estimating the full extent of those evil results which flow ftom a system of 
education, from which all positive religious influences are excluded, we must con- 
sider that those formative influences which are visible and tangible, are but a small 

art of those which actually mould the child’s intellectual and moral life. There 
is an education of cirewmstances—or shall I say an education of atmosphere. An 
education, not so much of the marked influences exhibited in formal instruction, 
as of the element in which the young life moves and has its being during the time 
that its education progresses. Our physical growth and health depend generally 
not so much upon preventive or curative medicines given at intervals, as upon the 
constant lavings of those silent influences of air, temperature, and other elements 
which are friendly to vitality and health. So, the mental and moral health of 
children depend chiefly upon the silent and intangible force of circumstances, ex- 
ample, society, and what may be called, in general, the atmosphere in which they 
live, breathe and grow. As, in our physical system, every sense,—hearing, se¢- 
ing, tasting, touching, smelling,—is more or less, though silently, the avenue of 
health or disease, so are these same senses in their relation to the mind and heart. 
In this view we discover the true depth of meaning in such passages as, ‘ He that 
walketh with wise men, shall be wise,’ and, ‘Evil communications corrupt good 
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manners. We, by a deep necessity, become like that which surrounds us. We— 
as the poet has it— 
‘We become pure by being purely looked upon.’ 


«As flowers are colored in the light of the sun—though silently!—so are the 
minds and hearts of our children by the educational air in which their faculties are 
evolved. 

“Js it not clear, then, that immense interests are involved in the early training 
of our children; not merely in the instruction imparted to them in a formal way, 
but in the educating influences of position and circumstances. Is it not clear also 
that true Christian nurture must underlie all education or training, doing its work 
before these can properly begin, and animating, pervading and sanctifying them as 
their secret life and soul?* Is it not plain also that the common school system can 
never afford such educational accommodations as the solemn duties of Christian 
parents make it necessary to demand for their children? They, if they at all un- 
derstand their responsibilities to their children, can only be satisfied with Church, 
or Parochial Schools. 

“Tt may be said, Is it not our duty to provide educational facilities for those that 
are out of the Church? And how can means be provided for the education of all, 
if it is not done by the State? State schools cannot be made religious schools, be- 
cause Church and State are not united; and, on account of the various views of 
sects, it would be impossible to introduce religious instruction. 

“We acknowledge the difficulties in all this; but the difficulties of making 
things right should never reconcile us to that which is wrong. In regard to seets, 
the difficulty shows only that sects are wrong, and not that a school system with- 
out religion is right. 

“In regard to the duty of educating all, we answer, that it is yet to be shown 
that the common school system will accomplish this. The reports complain abun- 
dantly that many parents do not send their children. This will ever be so; it rests 
upon the deep principle that religion alone can foster the education of mind; and 
that sbesuional interests are only sustained where religion underlies them. Where 
this is not the case, the ‘driving power’ is wanting; and any educational system 
that has not religion for its soul, cannot enlist sufficient interest in itself to sustain 
itself in existence. As in the child a sense of dependence, of trust, confidence 
and faith precedes all developments of intellect; so, in all systems of education 
faith must precede knowledge and sustain it. A system, therefore, which neglects 
to foster faith, cuts itself loose from the source which alone can sustain it. 

“But again. Could even all be educated intellectually as the system proposes, 
is education without religion a blessing? Is knowledge, the wisdom of this world, 
as such, praised in the Scripture? Verily no. Unless the life of grace underlies 
and sanctifies all intellectual activities, their cultivation is but a strengthening of 
the natural powers of evil. As already said, educated nature is educated vice. 
Had Paine, Volney, Voltaire, and others, been ignorant men, the world had been 
more blest. It is the same on a smaller scale. The smallest mischief, that fulfills 
his sphere of evil in the most obscure country circle, is the worse for his smartness, 
and is a curse to his neighborhood in proportion to his wit. Unsanctified know- 
ledge, like unsanctified wealth, is so much influence on the side of evil. Know- 
ledge is power—power for evil, or power for good, according to the wish and will 
of him who holds it. Knowledge in faith is a power for God; knowledge without 
faith is a power against God. When we say, therefore, that it is our duty to edu- 
cate all, that declaration must be modified and limited thus: It is our duty to edu- 
cate all religiously. It is not our duty to meet the world on its own ground. We 
are not to ‘teach all nations’ as they please, but as our commission directs: 


*What <r of moral education is like to avail in opposition to the contagion of 
example and the influence of notions insensibly, yet constantly instilled? It is to little 
purpose to take a boy every morning into a closet, and there teach him moral and reli- 
gious truth for an hour, if, so soon as the hour is expired, he is left for the remainder 
of the day in circumstances in which these truths are not recommended by any living 
examples.—Dymond’s Essays, page 254. 
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‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever the Saviour has commanded 
them.’ We dare not misread our commission, meet the world on its own terms 
and teach them only what will fit them for worldly interests and worldly ends, 
e ing that that which Christ has taught them shall be studiously kept out of 
sight. Such a mode of educating the world has never received the promise which 
is appended to the true commission, ‘And lo, I am with you always. even to the 
end of the world. Hence, we take our stand on the true Parochial or Church sys. 
tem, and urge all, just as we do sinners to repent and believe, to meet us on the 
true ground, and to receive at the hands of the Church a true education—an edu- 
cation complete, of heart as well of mind—for eternity as well as for time—for 
the Church as well as for the State—for the perfection of themselves as men, and 
not only as citizens. If they reject this offer, we have performed our duty, and 
theirs is the peril. 

«Tt must [ remembered that another duty precedes the duty of educating all: 
It is the duty of educating properly and religiously our own children, and the 
children that are in the covenant and Church of God. These are placed nearest to 
us in the order of God, and must be first attended to. As we have opportunity 
we must do good to all men, but especially to the household of faith. When favors 
were claimed for the daughter of a Canaanitish woman, the Saviour said, ‘ Let the 
children first be fed.? We find, hence, that in the Acts of the Apostles, salvation 
was always offered first of all to the Jews, as the covenant people. So here: our 
duty to educate all is subordinate to our duty to educate our own, as families and 
as a Church. To manifest zeal for general education, to the detriment of par- 
ticular education, is to outstep the divine order. He must not go abroad in search 
of duty who has not finished at home. The Church has no such responsibility to 
educate all, as requires her either to neglect her own, or to permit them to be edu- 
cated under a wrong system. 

“Should even the alternative be to educate the young in general, without reli- 
gion, in the common school system, or not educate them at all—which we by no 
means grant—then it would be the duty of the Church, in the spirit of sacnifice, 
to submit to the tax required, and at the same time, by voluntary liberality, to sus- 
tain her own religious schools besides. This many are in fact now doing, whose 
conscience, and interest in the religious education of their children, forbids their 
exposing them to the negative, if not irreligious, atmosphere of common schools, 

*‘ Hear then the conclusion of the whole matter, and the sum of what we need 
and ask. Give us Christian schools—schools which have a God, a Saviour, a 
Holy Ghost, a Bible, and hymn-book, a catechism and prayer, a pastor and a pious 
school teacher—a school between the family and the Church, a school which will 
carry forward the education of children in the same spirit in which it was com- 
menced by pious parents—a school that will be a nursery to the Church—a school 
so entirely under the control of the Church, that it may carry out the spirit of its 
great commission in reference to its own children: ‘Feed my lambs.’ ” 
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1 Tue example of Lawrence had a very great influence upon the young men, 
, who had given themselves up to the direction of the Bonzies with the intention of 
4 following their manner of life, and many among them were converted. This de- 
‘ fection of those on whom they had relied for support, as well as the manifestation 
é' of the abominations practised in their monasteries, so enraged the Bonzies, that 
they declared open war against the new-comers, and endeavored in every manner 
possible to lessen their estimation among the people. At first they tried the way of 
argument, but even the children and women among the converts put them to con- 
fusion. Then they had recourse to calumny and sometimes even to open violence, 
) but nothing could stay the ruin that seemed to hang over them, and many of their 
monasteries were abandoned from want of subsistence. They hoped by numerous 
) questions and the 

tumult which they a 
excited in Xavier’s 
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themselves to Aman- 
guchi. They des- 
patched letters full of 
the slanders which 
they strove so indus- 
triously to dissemi- 
nate at home. In this, 
however, they miscal- 
culated wonderfully, 
for the effeet of their 
missives was only to 
spread more widely 
the information that 
strange doctors had = 
arrived in Japan,and = 
to excite a desire in 
the people of becom- 
ing more acquainted 
with their doctrine. HIGH-PRIEST OF CAMI AND MONK OF BUDDHA. 
And the miraculous 
faculty above alluded to, with the meekness and abstemiousness of Xavier, left 
them no room for accusation, and the other miracles, which he frequently wrought 
for the corporeal as well as spiritual necessities of his visitors, completed their dis- 
comfiture and made all regard him as superior in power and virtue even to the 
Camis and Fotoquis, of whom the like had never been recorded even by their most 
devoted clients. In the short space of one year Xavier baptized over three thou- 
sand infidels, and confirmed them so strongly in the faith that they beeame them- 
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selves apostles and made it their glory to bring others to the knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of the happiness which had been granted to them. When the Bonzies, de. 
spairing of success among a people so well instructed, induced the king to make 
common cause with them against the Christians, these bore up with such generosity 
and heroism as to fill Xavier himself with admiration. His gratitude to the Al. 
mighty for this dispensation of His graces, made him forget the excessive labors in 
which he was obliged to engage, and consider them rather as a pleasant recreation, 
It was not, however, without great trouble, and often too with much affliction that 
he won these souls to Christ. Even after baptism the doctrine of eternal torments 
was for them a bitter source of sorrows, as they reflected that their parents or rela 
tions were perhaps condemned to be the unhappy victims of divine justice. This was 
a favorite argument of the Bonzies to prevent the spread of the faith or pervert the 
souls of those who were already enlightened, but the arguments by which the holy 
missionary proved how reasonable and how necessary such an eternity is on ac- 
count of the perfections of God and the malice of the sinner, though they did not 
mitigate their sorrow, were so satisfactory that the idolatrous priests were con- 
founded and the faithful animated to do all and suffer all rather than fall themselves 
under so great a misfortune. 

Xavier had now been two years and a half in Japan without hearing anything 
from his brothers in India, and he was therefore very anxious about the condition 
of affairs, which, entrusted to his superintendence by the Sovereign Pontiff and St. 
Ignatius, demanded no less a share of his attention than the conversion of new na- 
tions to the faith. In this respect God had so blessed his labors that himself and 
companions were no longer able to provide for the wants of the new faithful. He 
determined therefore on the first opportunity to return to India in order to send new 
recruits to Father Cosmus and his companions, while he himself would go to China 
to secure by the conversion of that empire, the total conversion as well as perse- 
verance of Japan. In this suspense of mind he was agreeably surprised on receiv- 
ing an express from Edward de Gama, a Portuguese captain, with letters from 
India requiring his immediate return. Gama had landed at Figen in the kingdom 
of Bungo, about one hundred and fifty miles from Amanguchi and three from 
Funay, the capital. He sent the holy missionary word that he would retum to 
India as soon as he could take in his cargo, and would be very happy to have him 
as a companion of the voyage. Xavier, glad that even in his departure God 
opened to him a new kingdom in which to preach the faith, called Father Cosmus 
from Firando, and recommending the new Christians very earnestly to his care, 
set out on foot for Figen. This was his usual method of travelling, which no argu- 
ment on account of distance or danger could induce him to change. His compa- 
nions were Bernard, Matthias and Lawrence and two noblemen of Amanguchi, 
generous confessors of the faith, who had just preferred the loss of their wealth 
and earthly possessions to the loss of their religion. The fatigue of the journey, 
however, was such that Xavier was obliged to remain for some time at Pilascha,a 
town not very distant from Figen, until his legs, which had swollen considerably, 
would be sufficiently cured to admit of his proceeding. Meanwifile, two of his 
companions hastened to Figen to inform Gama of the near approach of the Father. 
Delighted beyond expression, Gama immediately called a meeting of the Portuguese 
merchants then in port, and it was determined to receive the missionary in a way 
proportioned to his dignity and virtue, and with such pomp that the Japanese 
might understand how great were the esteem and veneration of the Christians for 
their priests. A large number rode out in procession to meet him, and led a horse 
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¥ richly caparisoned that the Father might enter as it were in triumph into Figen. 
» The ship was decked out in holiday attire, and as soon as the cavalcade made its 
ad appearance a general discharge of all the artillery was the token of their joy. The 
‘ escort, headed by a band of music, met the Father at a short distance from Pilascha 
nT 





walking between the two Japanese noblemen, who supported him as he tottered 
along. Gama and his companions dismounted as soon as they perceived him, and 


7 kissed his hand with every mark of joyous reverence. As they could not persuade 
“ him to use the horse they had brought for him, giving their own to their servants 
4 they accompanied him on foot to the port. The report of the cannon was heard at 
4 Funay, and the king Civandono, fearing that the Portuguese had been attacked by 
? pirates, who had lately infested the coast, sent one of his courtiers with offers of 
d assistance. The noble messenger returned in astonishment to his master with the 
y news, that it was the rejoicing of the Portuguese at the reception of that poor 
: European Bonzy, of whom the Bonzies of Amanguchi had related so many dis- 
; gusting fables. Eager to see one of whom so many extraordinary things, both 
. good and bad, had been reported, the king immediately despatched one of his near 
: relations with a splendid retinue in order to invite the missionary to visit Funay. 


The Saint, not a little surprised at this honor, received the king’s letter with great 
respect and promised compliance. On the reception of this answer, the king gave 
orders for a royal feast of welcome. Gama on his part persuaded Xavier, but with 
much difficulty, to change for the moment his poor clothes for a richer suit, and 
allow the Portuguese, for the honor of religion and the confusion of its enemies, 
to accompany him with as much pomp and maghificence as his station demanded. 
It was the triumphal entry of a conqueror into the city he had conquered, and the 
effect upon the people was such as to efface all the sinister ideas that had been so 
industriously circulated against him and his religion. At the court he was received 
with equal pomp and ceremony by the courtiers, who vied with one another in 
their respect. They could scarcely believe it was the same individual of whom 
the Bonzies had written so contemptuous an account, and they attributed to envy 
and jealousy all that had been said. He was received at the entrance of the pa- 
lace by a guard of five hundred men, who saluted him as if he were a general offi- 
cer,and the procession defiled through their ranks until it reached a large hall. 
Here a little child, about eight years old, was led up to the Father by a venerable 
old man, and, after a low reverence, welcomed him in these words :—“May your 
arrival in the palace of my lord, the king, be as welcome to him as the rains of 
heaven to our fields after a long draught. You are very welcome, Father 
Bonzy, for I assure you of the love of all good men, though the wicked are as trou- 
bled to see you as travellers are to be overtaken by night in a desert.” Xavier 
answered his compliment according to his age, but the child continued in a style 
so much above his age that the Saint was forced to regard him as a person of great 
wisdom and converse with him as such. They entered together a second hall, 
where of the great number of the young nobility present two advanced to compli- 
ment him in the name of the others and were on the point of following him, when 
the child, who still held him by the hand, gave them a sign at which with a low 
bow they returned to their places. Xavier and his little guide passing through a 
portion of the garden entered another and richer hall, where the king’s brother, Fa- 
charandono, took the place of the child, who with a low obeisance retired. They 
then entered the king’s ante-chamber, where a large number of the highest nobi- 
lity received them with every demonstration of joy, and entertained them until 
the king was informed that Xavier and the Portuguese were in attendance. As 
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MEETING OF ST. FRANCIS AND THE KING OF BUNGO. 


soon as the king pereeived the Saint, he advanced and bowed three times to the 
ground, an action that filled the beholders with amazement, which was much 
increased by the king’s also raising Xavier from the ground, who had prostrated 
himself, and making him take a seat by himself. The kindness and familiarity of 
this behaviour, so contrary to the received customs of the nation, made no change 
in the humble demeanor of Xavier, which in its turn only made the king and 
courtiers entertain a higher esteem for him. He explained to the noble audience 
the mysteries and practices of Christianity in so admirable a manner that the king 
could not refrain from expressing his joy and drawing a very unfavorable argu- 
ment against the vacillating and unprincipled teachings of the Bonzies. One of 
these who was present, an arrogant and haughty man, rebuked the king in an in- 
solent and passionate speech, which he followed up by such an exhibition of folly 
and pride that he was driven contemptuously from the royal presence. After a 
long conversation on the differences between the Christian and Japanese doc- 
trines and practice, dinner was announced, at which, notwithstanding Xavier's 
repugnance, the king insisted upon his eating at the same table with himself, 
an honor which was much enhanced by his presenting to Xavier the plate which 
had been set for himself. This was so great a mark of distinction in Japan, that 
De Gama and the Portuguese rose from their places and on their knees kissed the 
king’s hand to attest their own sense of the honor he had done the Father. After 
dinner they retired to their homes in the same order as they had come to the palace, 
and Xavier immediately commenced his mission. The report of the honors he had 
received at the palace had already predisposed in his favor the minds of the people, 
and scarce a day passed without some remarkable conversion. 

But none of these conversions were so honorable to religion as that of a Bonzy 
named Sacai-Eiran. His fame as a learned and holy man was spread far and wide 
through Japan, and the disputes he had kept up with the missionary contributed 
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not a little to increase that reputation. Human respect for a long time kept him 
from confessing the truth, but the grace of Jesus Christ aiding the reasons of Xavier 
brought him at last to 
himself. It was be- 
fore a large crowd in 
the principal square 
of the town after hear- 
ing the missionary’s 
argument, that struck 
with heavenly light, 
he fell on his knees 
and with tears trick- 
ling down his cheeks, 
exclaimed : —“ Jesus 
Christ, only Son of 
V the true God, I sub- 
RS C SS - mit to Thee and con- 
IWS an ss fess from my heart 
LE ae \ . and with my mouth 
ay en 7 al | ee ee thet Thou ant my 
Alyy = ee : = Creator, my Redee- 
= aS FF \ - mer, my Sanctifier. 
Hear me, Japanese; 
= hear me, brother Bon- 
. zies! Whatever I 
taught you was fable, 
deceit, falsehood, for 
there is no other God 
than He whom this 
BONZIES OF HOKESIU AND OF SINGON. holy man preaches: 
there is no true reli- 
gion but the Christian.”” It is not easy to describe the effect of so public a conver- 
sion. More than five hundred immediately desired baptism, but Xavier, though 
he praised and endeavored to cherish this good desire, did not satisfy it, until by suf- 
ficient instruction he was convinced that the neophytes were able to give a reason 
of the faith that was in them. He thus prepared them for the contests in which 
for the honor of God they were soon called to participate. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MARTYRDOM OF REV. J. L. BONNARD. 


Tue Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, January, 1853, contain a letter 
of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Retord, vicar-apostolic of Western Tong-King, in which he 
gives a most interesting account of the arrest and martyrdom of the Rev. J. L. 
Bonnard, a missionary in that country. Mr. Bonnard was born in France, in 
1824, of pious parents who trained him in the love and practice of virtue. Hay- 
ing embraced the ecclesiastical state, he studied, first at Lyons, and subsequently 
at the Seminary of Foreign Missions at Paris, whence he was sent to Tong-King 
in 1850. On his arrival in that region he at once applied himself to the acquisition 
of the Annamite language, and soon qualified himself for hearing confessions and 
giving instruction. As a laborer in the missionary field he was distinguished for 
his great piety and meekness of disposition, zeal for the salvation of souls and re- 
signation to the will of Divine Providence. In the spring of 1852, while in the 
act of administering baptism to about twenty-five children at the town of Boi- 
Xuyen, he was informed that a mandarin with his suite had arrived in the place, 
and he immediately set out in order to evade their pursuit. He was soon arrested, 
however, with a catechist and a pupil, and lodged in prison with the cangue 
around his neck. No sooner was Dr. Retord informed of his arrest than he en- 
deavored to obtain an alleviation of his sufferings, and addressed to him letters of 
encouragement, which he concluded in these words: 

** Depart in peace, favored child of Providence; depart to the enjoyment of that 
uinnghe which awaits you. I admire you for your being chosen at so early a 
stage to fight the glorious battle of Christian heroes. I envy you, it is true, but 
with the envy of love, with a jealousy of tenderness. It is certain that you will 
be put to death; prepare for it, therefore, in the best possible way. How happy 

ou are! the days of your pilgrimage on earth are soon to end; you are soon to 
join the Bories, the Cormays, the Schoefflers, the other apostles and martyrs of 
this mission. Ah! how glad they will be to see you enter their glorious phalanx!” 

In a letter to his bishop, Mr. Bonnard wrote as follows: 

‘Yesterday I had the happiness of receiving the holy communion after having 
made my confession. It is long since I derived so much consolation from the re- 
ception of the king of angels. It is indeed necessary to be in prison, with the 
chain and the cangue around one’s neck, to be able to express the delight that is 
felt at having to suffer something for the sake of Him who has loved us so much. 
My two young companions and two other prisoners had the same happiness. | 
have also received your admirable letter, which I have read over and over again, 
and which has afforded me great pleasure and greatly consoled my heart. As to 
my removal to Boi-Xuyen, I went there almost against my inclination. I would 
gladly have found some pretext to evade the urgent solicitations of the Christians. 
I console myself by the reflection that such was the will of God, and I experience 
more contentment than the most fortunate individual of the age, even in the most 
brilliant prosperity. My and chain are heavy: do you think they grieve 
me?—oh no! I rejoice, on the contrary, in having to bear them; for I know that 
the cross of Jesus was still heavier than my cangue, that His chains were much 
more difficult to bear than mine; and I feel heey in being able to call myself with 
St. Paul, vinctus in Christo.* This is a happiness after which I have,sighed ever 
since my infancy. On the present occasion, it seems to me, that the Lord has 
heard my prayers. I bless Him, therefore, and thank Him for the honor he has 
conferred on me, notwithstanding my unworthiness.” 

During the several interrogatories to which he was subjected, Mr. Bonnard 
evinced an unshaken firmness. ‘Will you trample the cross under foot?” asked 


* Prisoner of Jesus Christ. 
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the judges: “ if you will, you shall be sent back to Europe; if not you shall be 
flogged and condemned to death.” “I have told you,” he replied, “ that I neither 
fear your rotin nor death. I am prepared to suffer every thing; but to commit 
such an act of cowardice, so frightful a crime, never. I did not come here to deny 
my religion, nor to set a bad example to the Christians.” The result of these 
examinations was a sentence by which the holy missionary was condemned to 
suffer capital punishment. The day before his death he thus wrote to Dr. Retord: 

“Monseigneur and dear Nae sag :—This is the last letter you will receive from 
me. My last hour has struck: farewell, farewell! I appomt for you all—you 
who love me and will not forget me—a place of meeting in the heavenly abode. 
There it is that I expect to see you again, never more to leave you. I place my 
trust in the mercy of Jesus; I have the sweet hope that he has pardoned me my 
innumerable offences. I willingly offer my blood and my life for the love of m 
good Master, and for those dear souls whom I should have wished to aid with 
my power. I pardon every one who may in any way have to reproach himself 
with having injured me. 

“Do not, however, imagine that I do not stand in need of your prayers, lest I 
should have to suffer from the excess of your confidence. Continue, I conjure 
you, to remember me in eeu supplications to God. For my own part, as I have 
already said, should the Lord take pity on my soul, and should I be able to move 
his sovereign goodness in your favor, rest assured that I will not forget you. 

“To-morrow, Saturday, the feast of SS. Philip and James, the Ist of May, and 
the anniversary of the birth of Mr. Schoeffler for heaven, is, I believe, the day a 
pointed for my sacrifice. Fiat voluntas Dei.* I die contented: may the Lord be 
praised! Farewell to all in the sacred hearts of Jesus and Mary. Jn manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum. In corde Jesu et Maric, osculor vos, amici mei.t 

“Vinctus in Christo,t on the eve of my death, April 30th, 1852.” 

“It was on this day,” says Dr. Retord, “that the ratification of the sentence of 
death arrived from the capital, about six o’clock in the morning, whilst the chief 
mandarin was still asleep. A Christian officer obtained secretly the information, 
and announced it to some of his friends. Immediately, and with the rapidity of 
lighting, the news was spread far and wide, that our venerable confrere was to be 
executed that very evening; and from all sides the neophytes flocked to the town, 
to be present at this scene, as solemn as it was affecting. From mid-day the streets 
were crowded, and the gate through which the tragic procession was expected to 
pass was besieged by the crowd. It was prabably to avoid this crowd that the ex- 
ecution was deferred till the following day, the first of the splendid month of Mary. 
But on that day even, the crowd, far from being dispersed, had considerably thick- 
ened its ranks. In the early part of the morning, they had crowded the field where 
executions generally took place, and where the mandarins had every thing prepared 
beforehand for the execution. All at once, the Missioner was observed being led 
in the opposite direction. The crowd pressed forward towards the same point, but 
they had to go too far round to arrive in time; besides, the soldiers drove them 
back. A few hundred Christians only, therefore, were present at the martyrdom 
of our beloved confrere. The place selected for his execution was about a eae 
and a half below the town, and near the river. He had to perform the journey on 
foot, loaded with his cangue and chain, which he held up in one hand, walking 
with heroic courage and a superhuman air of contentment. On his arrival at the 
place of execution, his hands were tied behind his back; they were bound so tightly, 
even that the blood oozed from them. The mandarins, moreover, had forgotten 
to bring the instruments necessary for cutting his cangue and breaking his chain. 
An hour was spent in procuring them, and our dear martyr remained all this time 
on his knees, straight and firm as a column; he had received the bread of the 
strong a few moments before leaving his prison, and how could he therefore flinch 


*The will of God be done. 

tInto Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. In the hearts of Jesus and Mary, 
I embrace you all, my friends. 

t Prisoner in Jesus Christ. 
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or tremble! Ah! whata noble sight it must have been! And when shall I be 
able to imitate him? Pretiosa in conspectu Domini mors sanctorum ejus. Fiant no- 
vissima mea horum similia.* 

«When his cangue and chain had been removed, the mandarin who presided 
over the execution, dismounted from his elephant, went and arranged the martyy’s 
hair, and addressed to him certain words which no one understood. Our confrere 
also said some words to him, but no one knows what they were. The mandarin 
having remounted his elephant, the cymbal gave three sounds, and our friend’s 
head fell beneath the edge of the sword. The executioner had decapitated him 
with a single sabre-stroke. Our Christians were only able to collect a little of his 

ood, as the officers drove away with the rotin all who ventured to approach, 
The pagan soldiers seized the new coat which Mr. Bonnard wore on the way to 
his execution; as for the under-garment which he had on at the moment of execu- 
tion, and which was besmeared with his blood, they divided it amongst them to 
sell it in pieces to the Christians. They also took off three links from his chain, 
and the iron pins of his cangue. Several of them steeped paper in his blood. 
They also cut off his beard, his hair, and a piece of his pantaloons. They still con- 
tinue to sell these objects. 

‘The mandarins had displayed, on the occasion of this execution, an extraordi- 
nary number of elephants, horses and soldiers. It is said that there were present 
at pe five hundred men armed with guns, pikes and sabres, not to mentiona 
great number of mandarins with their large, yellow, green, or blue parasols. But 
what was done with his body? We thought he would have been buried on the 
spot of his execution, as was Mr. Schoeffler, and that his head alone would have 
been thrown into the water. We had already formed our plans for obtaining 
these relics, but we were deceived. Immediately after the execution, the mandarins 
caused the earth, stained with his blood, to be dug up, in order to prevent the 
Christians from collecting it, and his body as well as his Sel were placed in a large 
barque, manned by a company of soldiers. Another barque received the chief 
mandarin, with several armed satellites. They had provisions on board for three 
days; they set sail, plied their oars and steered away, sailing down the river as if 
on an important and lengthy expedition. 

** But a canoe full of Christians, among whom were my deacon and two of our 
catechists, was rowed in the distance before them to watch their movements. In 
the evening, several fishing-boats stationed in the vicinity of our community were 
also sent out by us towards the sea. At eight or nine o’clock, the sky became dark 
and the rain began to fall. The mandarins with their barques had arrived a little 
below Tam-Toa; there they stopped, and, after having done something that could 
not be discerned, but was readily surmised, they turned their sails to return. The 
place had been observed by the Christians in the canoe. The fishermen’s boats 
shortly after arrived. A young man dived to the depth of twenty-five feet, and 
pitched — upon the body of our holy martyr, whose hands and feet he 
touched ; he then rose triumphant to the top of the water, saying : ‘I have found him.’ 

“The mandarins had attached to Mr. Bonnard’s body an enormous rice mill- 
stone, and had fixed his head, placed in a bag, under his arm. The precious trea- 
sure, thus discovered, was promptly extracted from the deep. It was one o’clock 
in the morning when our fishermen errived, with this pious burden, at the door of 
our community. It was immediately dressed in all the sacerdotal ornaments and 
deposited, with the face exposed, in a very handsome coffin, presented by a Chris- 
tian family. It remained thus exposed, surrounded by torches, in the middle of 
our college church, until the everring of the following day: we then buried it with 
all the ceremonies of the Ritual. 1 was myself the celebrant, assisted by Mr. Le- 
grand, two Annamite priests, a deacon, and all our pupils. A few of the principal 
Annamites of the village were admitted to the obsequies, which were performed 
almost in a whisper. His body, therefore, reposes entire in our college. 

“« Before his execution, Mr. Bonnard had written a letter, which he sent me open, 
requesting that I would not forward it till after his martyrdom. I extract from it 
the following passages, which may serve to edify all pious souls: 


* Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints. May my last end be 
like unto theirs, 
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«My Dear Parents:—........ Within a short period my whole destiny has 
a rae But take consolation; if the Lord strikes with one hand, he 
consoles with the other; if God is for us, in vain will hell be let loose upon us. 
enews «.° When you receive this letter, you may rest assured that my head has 
fallen beneath the edge of the sword, for it is not to be forwarded to you till after 
my martyrdom. I shall die for the love of Jesus Christ; the wicked will put me 
to death out of hatred for that holy religion of which you gave me lessons so wise 
and practical, and which I had come to announce in these distant regions; out of 
hatred for that religion which holy apostles and millions of martyrs have sealed 
with their blood: I shall die a martyr. Yes, my dear parents, I shall be sacrificed 
like Jesus on Calvary. I hope to ascend to Him in the country of the blessed. 
Thus then, my dear father, my dear mother, my dear brothers, rejoice one and all ; 
for already my soul will have ascended to the abode of the elect. If I can do any- 
thing for you before the throne of the Sovereign Majesty, I shall certainly not for- 
get you who have loved me so sincerely, who have done so much for me. Do not 
weep for me: I feel happy in dying thus; I am happy in having to bear this can- 

and this chain. From my early youth I have desired such a fate; now that 
the Lord has heard my prayer, I kiss my chains with respect, and my heart throbs 
with joy in seeing myself thus adorned. 

«What more shall I say to you, my father and mother? I should like to con- 
sole you, I should like to dry your tears. I should like also to pour forth my heart 
into yours once more in this world. But what other consolations can I give you 
than‘those afforded by our holy religion! If your parental tenderness should be 
moved in reading this letter, reflect that my sufferings, which I esteem so happy 
in supporting for the love of Jesus, will be all over long before you read these 
lines, and that my soul will have been transported into the heavenly kingdom. 
.... Endeavor all of you to save your souls, by despising the transient advan 
of this world, and by frequently casting your howd ts towards pong | ‘oods; it 

t 


is above in that blessed abode, that I hope to meet you. I await you all there; do 
pot fail to come. The hour has struck; I cannot finish....... 
** © Most affectionately yours, Bonnarp.’ ” 





SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
RELIGION. 


IV.—Every THING HAPPENS BY CHANCE; OTHERWISE THERE WOULD NOT BE SO 
MUCH DISORDER ON THE EARTH. How MANY THINGS THAT ARE USELESS, IMPER- 
FECT AND BAD! It Is PLAIN THAT GOD DOES NOT TROUBLE HIMSELF ABOUT US. 


Answer. Do you really believe what you say? I cannot think so. Such 
thoughts are not apt to rise in the mind, unless the heart be perverted. Be on 
your guard against those intoxicating passions, which set man to raving even more 
than wine. What is the immediate practical consequence of the assertion, “‘ God 
does not trouble Himself about me. Could we think thus, would we not infer that 
we are at liberty to follow without restraint our evil propensities ? 

What is that chance which you substitute for the Providence of God?—An un- 
known something, which in fact is a mere nothing, yet controls all events, accom- 
plishes all things, and is absolute master of all! Do you wish to know what 
chance, or fate, or destiny is?—Ir 1s Noruine. It is a word without meaning, in- 
vented by the wicked as a substitute for the name of Providence, because this word 
Providence terrifies them. It appears indeed to offer some explanation of things: 
but in fact, it is nonsense. Chance can do nothing, because it is nothing. 

God alone, the Supreme Lord and Creator of all beings, governs them all, 
Watches over them all, and regulates them all by his Provence; that is, by his 

22 Vou. I.—No. 4. 
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infinite wisdom, goodness and justice, he directs them all in general and each one 
in particular, to their last end, which is Himself, by the ways which he knows to 
be the most suitable. As He created every thing without effort, so it costs Him no 
trouble to preserve and govern every thing. It is no more unworthy of Him to 
watch over his creatures, than to have called them into existence. Being infinite, 
he knows, sees, directs every thing without the least trouble or difficulty ; and itis 
too great a stretch of kindness on the part of the impious man to say that God is 
wearied by this universal and constant superintendence. No; he can attend to all 
creatures, and particularly to you, his rational creature, whom he drew from noth- 
ing that you might know Him, love Him, serve Him, and thereby deserve to pos- 
sess Him for all eternity, 

You deny that God has an eye to our welfare, because the world is full of dis. 
order. You ask why there are so many useless and imperfect things; so much 
evil in the world; why one is born poor, another rich; why so great an inequality 
in human conditions: why so many troubles, so many afflictions for some, and so 
much prosperity for others?—According to you, every thing is upside down or in 
confusion, and had you been consulted the world would present a very different 
aspect! 

But who has told you, that what shocks you so much is really a disorder? You 
judge a thing to be useless, because you do not know its use! You think itis 
evil, because you are ignorant what it is good for. "Who are you, with your limited 
faculties, to judge the work of Him who is ALL-powerFuL, ALL-wisk, ALI- 
coop, ALL-sustT? 

If an ignorarous, not knowing his letters, were to open the works of Corneille or 
Racine, and seeing so many unknown letters arranged in a thousand different 
ways, some joined to others to the number of eight, or six, sometimes only two or 
three together: several lines following each other, one at the head of a page, an- 
other at the end; places left blank, others filled with print: here capital letters, 
there smaller ones, etc.; if seeing all this which he could not understand, he asked 
why these letters and these lines are put in one place rather than in another; why 
the beginning is not at the end, or in the middle, etc.; he would be told:—*The 
author of all this was a great poet,a man of genius, who made this arrange- 
ment to express his thoughts, and should one page be put in the place of another, 
should the lines or the words, or even the letters be transposed, there would be dis- 
order in this beautiful work, and the design of the writer would be destroyed.” 

If this ignorant man were to attempt a show of learning, and to censure the ar- 
rangement of the book: were he to say, “it seems to me it would have been better 
to place together all the letters that are alike, the large with the large, the small 
with the small: there would be more order if all the words were of the same 
length: why are these so short and others so long? The man who did this had no 
sense.”” What would you say to this critic? Would you not tell him that he 
speaks like a man who has lost his mind; that if things were arranged according 
to his notions, there would be no meaning in the book: that every thing is in its 
right place; that a better head than his presided over the work, and if he does not 
understand it, he must impute the fault to his own ignorance ? 

We act precisely like this man, when we undertake to criticize the works of 
God. The world is his great book: centuries are its pages; the variety of crea- 
tures, from the angel and man to the blade of grass or the grain of dust, are its 
letters arranged in their proper place by the hand of the great composer, who alone 
knows his eternal designs—and all the details of his work. If you ask why one 
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creature is more perfect than another; why one occupies this place and another 
that; why the cold of winter, and the heat of summer: why rain now and not to- 
morrow; why that reverse of health or of fortune; why the sickness, the death of 
ayoung child instead of an old man; why this charitable person hurried to the 
grave, and not that wicked one who commits only evil? etc., I will answer you 
that an infinite intelligence, an infinite wisdom, an infinite justice and goodness 
have thus regulated every thing. I will answer you that to judge well of a work, 
it must be known thoroughly as a whole, and in its details, in its means, and in the 
end which they are intended to accomplish. I will answer especially that to esti- 
mate properly the events of time, you must cast your eyes upon eternity. Man 
by abusing his liberty has introduced some confusion into this world; eternity will 
be the restoration of perfect order. Eternity then explains the mystery. It is meet 
that the few good actions which a sinner performs should be rewarded by earthly 
prosperity, since he is to be punished forever in the next life. It is proper also that 
the virtuous whom the world fancies to be unhappy, should expiate by transient 
aiflictions the faults which human weakness leads them to commit, since they 
are destined to enjoy everlasting bliss. Eternity explains also the blessing of ad- 
versity, which is calculated to recall to the service of God the soul whom pleasure 
has rendered forgetful of her duties. How many saints in heaven who thank God 
for having visited them with sufferings upon earth! Riches, on the contrary, and 
temporal prosperity are frequently a punishment. How many, for the sake of these 
perishable goods, have despised and forfeited eternal blessings! How many will 
curse, during eternity, the pleasures, the honors, the riches that will have caused 
their ruin! 

Let us change our mode of viewing things. Let us not judge the Sovereign 
Judge of all. Neither you nor I can see so far as He can. What He does is well 
done, and if He permits evil, it is always for a greater good. Never forget the 
fable of the gardener. He was standing in his garden near a large pumpkin. 
Stately oaks were also in sight. Being in a thinking mood, he contrasted the bulk 
of the pumpkin, attached to a slender stem, with the diminutive size of the acorn, 
the fruit of the immense tree. ‘What a blunder,” said he. “Why not have 
placed the pumpkin on that large tree, and the acorn on the small vine?’ The 
weather was warm and the gardener was tired: he stretched himself therefore un- 
der the shade of the oak, and when he was beginning to sleep, an acorn fell from 
one of the higher branches upon his nose. Immediately starting up and finding it 
bleeding, “Ho, ho,” said he, “‘what would it have been if the acorn had been a 
pumpkin. I see God was right.” He returned home praising the Creator for all 
His works. Let us do as this honest countrymen, and far from denying divine 
Providence, let us not even utter a complaint against it. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
AN EVENTFUL AND REMARKABLE PERSONAL HISTORY. 


Tue venerable Abbess of the Ursuline Convent of Nevers, died lately at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-eight. For fifty years she had been an inmate of the con- 
vent, winning the love and respect of all who approached her. In the summer of 
1762, there broke out in Paris a disease very similar to what is now called cholera, 
and which was quite as fatal in its consequerices. Although not contagious, the 
immense numbers attacked by it led the people to think it was so, and terror took 
hold of the minds of all. Mothers pce te their children, wives their husbands, 
sisters their brothers, and almost as many perished by flight as by the disease itself, 
In two months thirty-one thousand persons were buried in the different burying- 
grounds around the city. The hospitals were crowded—so crowded that the phy- 
sicians and nurses passed with difficulty among the beds, and the demand for ad- 
mission was so t that every day a hee file of sick might be seen at the door, 
some supported by relations, but the most part lying on the ground, waiting until 
their turn should come to be admitted, but often before night the half of them were 
carried to the cemetery instead of the infirmary. As may well be supposed, the 
tasks of the physicians were not light, and finally, they were obliged to organize 
their labor, and force themselves.to repose a certain time every day, and take the 
service in turns, in order to be able to bear up under the extraordinary efforts they 
were called upon to make. 

One day, as a young physician—he who twenty years later was known as the 
celebrated Dr. Soulie—was leaving the hospital to go and take his turn of repose, 
a servant man, breathless and pale, met him at the gate and asked him if he wasa 
physician. The doctor answered in the affirmative, and the man begged him, for 
God’s sake, to go to a house in the neighborhood and see a sick person. Although 
against the rule they had established, the doctor consented, and was conducted to 
the house by the servant, who showed him into a large handsomely furnished 
room. In this room the doctor remarked first a tall, handsome woman, with her 
hair all in disorder, and her face = as a corpse, standing near and screening a 
child, who lay on a sofa. Around her was collected a group of twelve young girls, 
who looked to the doctor to be nearly of the same age, and made him suppose it 
was a yoy | school, particularly as these young girls all wore dark green silk 
dresses, and their blond hair braided and tied with blue ribbons. The doctor 
could see no difference between any of them; they all had fair skins, small blue 
eyes, light hair, long noses, and large mouths; but before he could ask any ques- 
tions about them, the woman advanced hurriedly and seized him by the arm, led 
him to the sofa, and in a hoarse voice said, “ Look at that child!” 

The doctor looked. Before him lay a beautiful little girl, of about ten years of 
age, but utterly different from the others. Her hair was black as midnight, and 
hung in ringlets over her shoulders ; her eyes were closed, and her livid complexion 
and contracted features showed that the dreadful disease had seized upon her. 

“Open that window,”’ said the doctor, “and bring some vinegar immediately to 
rub the child’s body.” 

« What!” cried the woman, “ she has not got the plague?” 

Why certainly ; did you not know it?” answered the doctor. 

**No, no; take her away, take her away! She shan’t stay here to kill us all! 
Come my daughters, come away quick! Oh! the wretched child, she will be the 
— of you!” and she pushed the twelve girls out of the room, and went after 

em. 

But the doctor sprang after her. 

«* Are you the mother of that child?”’ he enquired. 

** Yes; but take her away—she shan’t stay here.”’ 

‘* She must be put to bed and taken care of,’’ said the doctor. 
«She shall not have a bed in this house—take her away.” 

“‘ But where am I to take her? besides, she will die if removed.”’ 
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“I don’t care—take her to the hospital: anywhere, only take her away from 
this house.” 

Though horrified by the feeling expressed by this unnatural mother, the doctor 
tried a moment to persuade her to do something for her child; but finding it use- 
less, and seeing that if he left the little girl in the house she would die from neglect, 
he took her in his arms, and wrapped her in a blanket, and carried her to the hos- P 

l. pital, where he was fortunate enough to find a vacant bed for the little sufferer. 
The doctor then made some enquiries concerning her parents, and learned that 
f Monsieur Domergue was a manufacturer of large means, and his wife really the 
mother of thirteen children, all daughters, and duly registered at the Mayor’s office 
as having been born in seven years. 

Six times Madame Domergue brought a pair into the world all wonderfully re- 
sembling each other, light hair, blue eyes, fair skin and sharp features. The mo- 
ther adored them, and her pride and joy was at its climax when she found her 
family again about to be increased. But alas! this time she was disappointed, for 
a little girl arrived, but without any companion. This alone would have been 
enough to turn her mother’s heart from her, but besides this she was entirely differ- 
ent from the twelve others. 
| The mother could see no beauty in her clear brunette complexion, her black curl- 





ing hair, dark eyes and exquisite features, and from the moment of her birth, little 
Estlier was an isolated being, unloved and uncared for. While her sisters were 
dressed in silk, she wore cotton, and while they were fed upon dainty food, she eat 
with the servants in the kitchen. As she grew she gave her mother fresh cause 
for dislike, for whereas her sisters were endowed with intellects of the most medi- 
ocre order, and learned the simplest things with the greatest difficulty, Esther’s ta- 
lents and quickness of perception made her the wonder even of her sisters. Seeing 
this, that her twelve pets were likely to be thrown into the shade, Madame Do- 
mergue stopped Esther’s lessons entirely, and the most the poor child could obtain 
was permission to remain in the room while her sisters were with their teachers. e 
By this means she was enabled to learn a great deal, and as she afterwards often 
said, these were her only happy hours. The father of this large family, though a 
kind-hearted man, was exceedingly weak, and the slave of his wife. Besides, he 
was much from home, and when in the house, he never dared to interfere in the 
regulations made by her. 

All these particulars the doctor heard from the servants and the neighbors, and 
the interest he felt for the child thus singularly placed under his care, was doubled, 
and he determined to use every means to save her life. He accordingly watched 
her himself night and day, and finally found his efforts crowned with success. 
The child got well. 

It was just three weeks after his first visit to the house of Monsieur Domergue, 
that the doctor returned, taking with him the little girl who had been most miracu- 
lously saved from death. When he reached the door, some men were just bring- 
ing out two coffins to be placed in a hearse which stood in the street. The doctor 
and his say om ascended the stairs, entered the parlor and proceeded to another 
room without seeing anybody or hearing any noise. But Esther in the greatest 
alarm pushed open a door and led the way to the room where she and her twelve 
sisters had slept together. The other was open; but four beds alone occupied the 
room, and two of them were empty. On the others lay two of the fair haired 
twins, and by their side stood Madame Domergue looking at them as if stupefied. 
Esther, with an undefined dread of something frightful, rushed up to her mother 
and threw her arms around her. But as soon as Madame Domergue saw her she 
threw her from her, then seized her again and would have torn her to pieces if the 
doctor had not snatched her from her grasp. As it was, the child’s face was all 
seratched and bloody, and she fainted almost immediately. 

“Why do you bring her here??? cried Madame Domergue. “She is the cause 
of all my misfortune. There lie the only two I have left. Take the little demon 
away or I will kill her in spite of you!” 

Almost frozen with horror, the doctor answered not a word, but bore the insensi- 
ble and bleeding child from the room of the house, and placed her in a carriage 
Which he saw passing. He ordered the coachman to drive to an obscure little 
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street where lived, in the most humble manner, the doctor’s venerable mother. She 
received the unhappy girl, gave her all necessary relief, and installed her in a smal] 
room near her own. 

It was as Madame Domergue had said ; in three weeks ten of her idolized daugh- 
ters had fallen victims to the terrific disease, and the day after the doctor’s second 
visit the other two died and were buried like their sisters. A few days more and 
the mother herself followed, and when the doctor, hearing of it, returned, he found 
that house, once so noisy with young voices and full of the joy and pride of a 
family, silent as the tomb, occupied only by a eae old man, left alone in 
the world and prostrate with his grief. A few months afterwards M. Domergue 
died in hopeless insanity. . 

Esther, louie up under the motherly care of Madame Soulie, budded into wo- 
manhood, as lovely a young creature as could possibly be seen. When in her 
eighteenth year, she became the wife of the doctor, who was now beginning to be 
known in the world, and she made her appearance in the saloons of Panis, and 
was for years the most admired woman of the time. She became the mother of 
five children—four sons and one daughter—whom she brought up and educated to 
be an honor te herself and ornaments to the society in which they lived. Dr, 
Soulie became in time one of the physicians of the court of Louis X VI, and when 
the political troubles n to break out, he unfortunately wrote a pamphlet in 
favor of the court, and thus became a marked man. In the fall of 1792, at three 
o’clock one morning, the police forcibly entered Dr. Soulie’s house, dragged him 
and his two eldest sons from their beds, and in spite of the prayers and entreaties 
of the poor wife and mother, he carried them off. It was nearly a week before 
Madame Soulie could hear any news of her beloved ones, and then—they had al- 
ready been dead four days—the guillotine had done its work for them. Madame 
Soule clasped her three remaining children in her arms, two boys of seventeen 
and eighteen, and a girl of fifteen years of age. But as yet she little knew, in the 
agony of her grief, that fresh trouble was preparing for her. Her sons swore 
within themselves to revenge the murder of their father and brothers. It would 
take too long to narrate all the circumstances which followed ; but these two young 
men placed themselves at the head of a conspiracy against the government, and 
one year precisely from the day on which she had learned the death of her hus- 
band and two eldest sons, Madame Soulie received a short note as follows: 

ConcierGerRie, Thursday noon. 
Mother, dear Mother: —We have conspired against the government—we have been be- 
trayed, and are to die to-morrow. Bear it bravely, mother, we die for our father and 
our brothers. Hewri er Vicror. 


What words can describe the despair of that poor mother! At first; she prayed 
God to take her life or her reason. But a ray of hope dawned upon her. She 
might, perhaps, save her boys; the tribunal which had condemned them could not 
be deaf to a mother’s prayer—a mother’s despair. But alas! Madame Soulie little 
knew the men upon whose compassion she counted. In vain she supplicated, in 
vain she peees they ended by refusing to listen to her any longer. She did all 
that possibly could be done to save her boys from death; she even, after the exam- 
ple of Madame Chalais, tried to bribe the executioners. But they accepted her 
money and then betrayed her. Finding all her efforts useless, she tried to resign 
herself, and determined, as she could not obtain her sons’ lives, at least to get per- 
mission to aid them to die. This was with great difficulty granted her, but at last 
she received it, and a couple of hours before the execution was to take place, she 
presented herself before her unhappy boys. 

Then all the grandeur of her soul, devotion, the resignation which was so re- 
markable in her after life, showed itself. No useless tears, no reproaches, no la- 
menting. One short burst of agony, which the sight of the manacled limbs of her 
children forced from her, in spite of herself, and she had done with this world. 
Every moment was precious. God, and the eternity into which these two boys 
were soon to enter, formed the sole subject of the conversation between the mother 
and her children, until the jailor came to announce that the moment had arrived to 
say their last prayers. Madame Soulie stood by while the chains were knocked off, 
she knelt and prayed with the priest, who had been sent to accompany the prisoners 
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to the scaffold; and then she took an arm of each of her beloved boys and left the 
rison with them. 

The public place was crowded with people. They could not help pitying those 
two handsome ate about to be executed, but tears ran down the hardest cheeks 
at the sight of that noble mother, still in mourning for her husband and two eldest 
children, and now accompanying her two remaining sons to death. She ascended 
the scaffold with them, embraced them tenderly, offered up a short prayer with 
them, and then allowed herself to be led away by a friend. But she was not out 
of hearing when the shouts of the multitude announced to her that all was over. 

Well, in 995 she was herself condemned to death on the charge of concealing 
her brother-in-law, a political prisoner who had escaped from prison. A second 
time she mounted the scaffold, and was preparing to die, when an order came for 
her release. She then retired to a little farm she owned near Blois, and soon after 
married her daughter to a man every way worthy of her. But misfortune was to be 
her lot through life. Her only child, all that had been left her to love and cherish, 
died in child-birth, eleven months after her marriage. 

It was then that Madame Soulie turned her eyes towards the cloister. After 
considerable delay she was received into the Ursuline Convent of Nevers, and 
in 1825 made Lady Abbess, which place she held until her death. Her last mo- 
ments were soothed by the presence of many of those upon whom she had con- 
ferred her benefits and charities, and she died as calmly as an infant falling to sleep, 
her lips sealed to the crucifix, and her eyes turned to that heaven to which cer- 
tainly, if afflictions borne in the name of Christ with resignation accord the right 
to enter, she had won.—Lamp. 
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SCIENCE UNDER CATHOLIC INFLUENCE. 
ADDRESS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN, CONTINUED. 


Tue subject of physiology on which I was going to speak related to the nerves. 
And it has appeared to me that whereas every discovery is more beautiful and more 
valuable in proportion as it has a resemblance to the works of God, and the uses to 
which they are applied should be regulated by the laws which God Himself has 

given to their corresponding creations, so is there nothing in modern discovery that 

approaches so near to the beauty and perfection of the nervous system as the Elec- 

tric Telegraph. It may seem a strange idea, but look at your body, and you will 
find that the sensation of what is painful, or what is pleasurable, affecting the most 
distant particle of your frame, is no sooner felt, than it is conveyed in an instant to 
that which is the seat of sensibility, and of the intellectual power. It is carried 
without intermediate sensation. The nerve, a mere thin, tough, and passive cord 
of communication, unconscious, along its course, of the message of pain, it may be 
of death, which it bears, does not send forward in sensible form the intelligence 
communicated at the extremity, but it deposits it safe at where it is to be recorded. 
And when I see the wires stretching from city to city, from the shore to the capital, 
intersecting every part of the country, multiplied in every direction, crossing and 
re-crossing, and so traversing the length and breadth of the land, still uniting all 
points at one common centre, and reflect that while I e upon them, though I 
see no motion, they are conveying most important innllignaen or communicating 
the intellect and thought of one tan to another, it seems as if this net-work of so- 
cial nerves, with its intermediate ganglions where they gather and cluster at certain 
points, is giving new unity of life to the whole of this empire, and perhaps to all 
the world; and making that which before was composed of disjointed members, 
become one body with one common source of intellect! Nor is this all. When 
from the extremity of the frame there has reached, in an indivisible instant of time, 
to the mind intelligence that the enemy has made an attack, though that enemy 
may be invisible, and the attack made in the darkness of night, in that instant the 
intelligence sends back its orders through the nervous chain, and that order is 
obeyed, and action ensues. On the beautiful discovery to which I was going to 
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allude, Dr. Whewell adopts Dr. Henry’s report, and says that it is the greatest diseo- 
very made in philosophy or anatomy since the days of Harvey. I allude to the 
discovery of Sir Charles Bell, of a double set of nerves in the human system, the 
one for sensation, and the other for motion. They are not, though united, blended, 
and they act separately and independently; so that if you cut off the communica- 
tion of the nerve of sensation in the face, for instance, it causes the loss of feeling, 
but not of motion; whereas, if you divide the nerve of motion you have the same 
amount of feeling as before, but no muscular power to move. This is a wonderful 
discovery, and truly a most beautiful one. It has been awarded without hesitation 
to Sir Charles Bell; but I must put in.a claim for Bellingeri, of Turin, who pub- 
lished it before Sir Charles did, and whose claims to it were vindicated by Dr. 
Negri in the Edinburg Surgical Journal for 1834. Here, indeed, is a just rivalry, 
for what is rightly considered a great discovery. Probably both are independent 
discoveries: and without wishing to detract in the least Mee the merits of the 
Scotch physiologist, with whom I had the pleasure of friendly acquaintance, yet 
we may deny his priority in the discovery attributed to him. Both physicians 
were unacquainted with each other. Bellingeri’s account was published before 
that of Sir Charles Bell; so that he could have no acquaintance with the work of 
Sir Charles. Then, the nerves of sensation carry to the centre of thought the 
wishes, the feelings of the most distant part; and thence comes forth through the 
same channel, transformed into the nerve of action the command to act. In an in- 
stant, on the distant shore, the rational sinews will be stretched; they will putin 
motion the ship, the cannon, the weapon. But no: rather let wiser counsels pre- 
vail; and may so beneficent a discovery have never to convey orders which are not 
ceful, merciful, and consoling to humanity. But to return to our subject, the 
lectric —-. «Surely { am not going to elaim it for Italy.”” No, certainly. 
But I may say that if the great discoveries of Volta had not been made, we might 
have been as many years without it, as had passed before the science of electricity 
was discovered. And for Italy I claim that science, both as to its true principles, 
and as it has been made useful, practically in science. It is true that electricity 
was known before the middle of the last century, that certain experiments had 
been made, and that the doctrine of positive and negative electricity was known. 
But it was of little or no practical use. There was no power of keeping up con- 
tinuous action. And in Volta we have a specimen of both classes of invention; 
that of power both to seize upon simple phenomena which others could not explain, 
and make them scientific data, and to develop from them by further investigation and 
fresh combinations great practical results. Galvani was the person to whom the ru- 
dimental discovery is justly attributed. In 1791, in making electrical experiments 
upon dissected frogs, he observed them thrown into convulsions, when a conductor of 
a different metal from that which touched them, approached them. This he attributed 
to a supposed new electricity, which had its seat in the muscles and nerves. But 
Volta was the one chosen to develop this science. From eighteen, he had applied him- 
self to it as it was then known. He had made considerable discoveries in it. He 
had invented an instrument for ascertaining the quantity of electricity. And when 
Galvani published his work, De Viribus Electricitatis, Volta seized upon the facts 
which it contained. He made numerous experiments, and found that it was 
not in the animals, but in the conducting substance that electricity existed. He 
traced it until he proved that it was the same electricity which he had obtained in 
other ways; he went so far as to see its action on meteors, clouds, and other bodies, 
We find him at last constructing the pile which bears his name, and which has 
been the means of most important discoveries. In a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
read in the Royal Academy in 1800, he gives an accurate account, with a draw- 
ing, of the Voltaic Pile, and the rudiments of the greater battery by plates immersed’ 
in fluid. By 1802 he had the satisfaction of knowing that water had been analyzed 
by it. When he entered the field, the science of electricity seemed to be stagnant, 
and he must be considered its father and founder, who made it applicable to great 
chemical purposes. It is this discovery of a means of supplying a continuous cur- 
rent of electric energy, which formed the first necessary preliminary, as I have 
intimated, to the electric telegraph. Nor will any true man of science refuse to 
grant to Italy its merited praise for its share in the useful and most important of mo- 
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dern discoveries, one of which we faintly see the future purposes in the distance, 
jooking upon us with splendid promise. I am afraid of wearying you (here a burst 
of loud hots and applause invited his Eminence to p -) Yet by far the 
most important part of my subject remains. There is, perhaps, no part of science 
which may be considered to have been so thoroughly appropriated by any one 
country to itself, as has all that relates to water, or hydrodynamics, been appropri- 
ated by Italy. This may at first surprise us, We consider that there is no coun- 
in which water has been applied to useful and mechanical purposes more fully 
and more ably than it has been by us. And yet I am nots ing my own senti- 
ments when I state that the whole science of hydrodynamics, beginning with the 
first laws of water flowing from a vessel through an opening made in it, to the 
embanking of rivers and cutting off canals, we Save learned entirely from the Ita- 
lians. There is hardly a part of practical science of greater importance or of 
greater use to us than this. Now, the Italians had a particular reason for devoting 
themselves to this study. This will appear just now, but in the mean time, I must 
observe that the first principles of hydraulics and hydrostatics were discovered by 
the same persons whose names I have more than once mentioned. Galileo was 
the first who began the study of water in motion; and Torricelli, Viviani, and 
Castelli pursued it, and instituted many experiments in it. They examined the 
of water through various openings and tubes. They determined the quan- 

tities that issued. They examined its volume and its pressure, and thus gradually 
established the laws of the motion of fluids. But the —— of these princi- 
ples on a grand scale seemed to be allotted to them almost by nature. The country 
of Italy is narrow. Its centre is occupied by a steep ridge of mountains. Across 
jis upper part runs the majestic range of the Alps. From these heights come 
rivers which have great velocity. Having but a short distance to run, they are 
rapid, and almost unfit for navigation. But that is not the worst. Rivers such as 
the Po and the Reno, a river that runs near Bologna, and some in Tuscany, had 
from time to time to be embanked in consequence of the sands which they brought 
in their violent course, and which have raised their beds until] the banks are as high 
as some of the towers of the neighboring cities. The inhabitants lived in constant 
fear of a catastrophe suddenly taking place which might endanger the whole city. 
This made it necessary for the state of the country to turn their attention to rivers 
and canals. And this led to the forming of bodies of local engineers, whose pro- 
vince it was to determine the best mode either of altering the courses of streams, or 
of embanking their sides, or diverting a portion of their waters. Torricelli invented 
a most beautiful system which was put into operation in Tuscany. But it was 
Cay. Fossambroni, who, in the Val de Chiana brought it to perfection. It is 
known by the name of olinata, and consists of allowing the rivers to overflow dur- 
ing the winter, so as to deposit the earth with which they are charged, to the height 
of sometimes a foot a year. By this means the level of the country is gradually 
raised with the bed of the river; and the land thus formed in the valley mentioned 
may truly be considered more a garden than an agricultural district. It is therefore 
natural that the Italians should have particularly excelled in this science which was 
necessary, it may be said, for the existence of the country. In 1822, there was 
published at Bologna a collection of theoretical and experimental works on the mo- 
tion of water. It was, in part, a reprint of a work published at the close of the 
preceding century. It consists of ten large quarto volumes, and has a supplement 
of six additional volumes; so that we have sixteen volumes of Italian mathemati- 
cal writings entirely upon this subject. Rennie, who presented a report to the 
British Association in 1884, says:—‘Such may be considered to be the present 
state of hydraulic science in Italy. In considering an account of its p: , it is 
impossible to withhold the just tribute which is due to the Italians, namely, that of 
having been the first to establish hydraulic science upon any thing like true princi- 
ples.” Here, then, we have a whole science, both in theory and practice, both as 
mathematically worked out and as completed in application, which is due to Ita- 
lians, and not only due to those of former times, but also to those who have con- 
tinued it to the present time, such as Venturi and Venturoli. Rennie mentions 
Guglielmini as being one of the most extraordinary men in this science, and after 
Trisio. While the Italian rivers sharpened the skill of their engineers, it was 
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the inventive genius of those men which first formed and gave us the science of 
constructing canals. Now, has there been anything in this uae better than 
canals, for our internal navigation and commerce? Before rail roads were cop. 
structed, what should we have done without them? And although I have no 
doubt that England is the country in which canals were the most extensiy 
made, yet in Italy they were first constructed, and their principle first laid down, 
How little we think now of a lock in a canal? It is so we x and familiar, that a 
child understands its principle. And yet it is perhaps one of the most elegant in- 
ventions in hydraulic enquiry, or in any science of locomotion. Imagine a person 
to be told that the first level from which a canal must start was a great many feet 
higher or lower than that to which they had ta bring it, what a problem it would 
be to him to conduct it? But the system af locks has enabled us to make canals 

through any part of the country in spite of great variations in level. And it 
is purely an Italian invention, The first author who describes a lock is Alberti 
He does so in 1452, in a work on architecture, and describes it very accurately— 
just the same as we have now. It is the same in all respects, and was called a 
conea. It took its name from a very interesting circumstance. The first locks 
were made for the purpose of bringing from the Tecino to Milan the stones used 
in building its magnificent cathedral. An Italian writer, Leuhi, says that there are 
remains of locks anterior to 1188, when Pitentino, of Mantua, constructed them in 
the Mincio; but the first canal with a lock was the Naviglio Grande, constructed ip 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Now comes a more interesting circumstance, 
The first canal constructed with a series of locks, came to Milan from the Ticino 
and the Adda. The constructor of it was the celebrated painter, Leonardo da 
Vinci, who was as ingenious an engineer as he was a clever artist. He wrotea 
number of volumes on the science of water, but unfortunately many have been 
lost, It is acknowledged that some important discoveries are due to him, one of 
which is probably capillary attraction. The lock is an invention of genius, and is 
one for which we ought to be most thankful; and Mr. Rennie adopts the expres- 
sions of a great Italian writer on this science, who says he venerates the genius 
that first gave it to the world. You see, then, that here we have got a whole de- 

ent of science, created and carried on for 200 years, almost entirely by Ita- 
ians. And this is so true, that at the end of the last century, in 1787, when the 
Abbé Bossut published his treatise on hydraulics, he gave an analysis of the Ita- 
lian series referred to, as forming, in fact, the whole body of the science. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Quat 





THE LOVE OF MARY, 


WE need not say that works on the love and veneration of Mary can hardly be 
too much multiplied, for that love and veneration cannot be pom fs excess. No 
doubt, wherever there is strong faith and lively devotion, without proper instruc- 
tion, there may chance to be manifested now and then something of superstition, 
whether the immediate object of worship be the saints ar even God himself; for 
there is nothing which men cannot abuse. But superstition, except as combined 
with idolatry and unbelief, or misbelief, is not one of the dangers of our times; 
and as the worship of Mary is the best preservative from idolatry, heresy, and un- 
belief, so is if the best preservative from superstition. Her clients will never be- 
come spiritual rappers or abettors of modern necromancy. Her devout children 
will not be found among those who call up the spirits of the dead, and seek to be 

laced in communication with devils. The devils fly at her approach, and all 
oe ie are silent in her presence. She is Queen of heaven and earth, and 
even rebellious spirits must tremble and bow before her. Demon-worship 1s un- 
deniably reviving in the modern Protestant world, and especially in our own 
country, and even in this good city of Boston; and there is no room to doubt 
that it is owing to the abandonment of the worship of Mary, which carries along with 
it the abandonment of the worship of her Son, the Incarnate God, Where Mary 
is not loved and honored, Christ 1s not worshipped ; and where Christ is not wor- 
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shipped, the devils have the field all to themselves. The first symptom of apostas 
from Christ and of a lapse into heathenism is the neglect of the worship of His 
Most Holy Mother, and the rejection of that worship as superstition or idolatry ; 
because that involves a rejection of the Incarnation, which comprises in itself 
tent - Christianity is held only when the Incarnation is held, and when 
that is held, Mary is held to be the Mother of God, and deserving of all honor as 
such. We cannot doubt the propriety of worshipping Mary till we have doubted 
her relation as Mother of God, and to doubt that, is to doubt the whole Mystery of 
the Incarnation. 

In its bearings on Christian faith and worship, then, we cherish the love of 

, and are anxious to see devotion to her increased. But we are also anxious 
to see it increase, as the best preservative against the moral dangers of our epoch. 
Mary is the mother of chaste love, and chaste love is that which in our age is most 
rare. The predominating sin of our times is that of impurity, at once the cause 
and the effect of the modern sentimental philosophy. All the popular literature of 
the day is unchaste and impure, and it boldly denounces marriage as slavery and 
demands that loose reins be given to the passions. Catholic morality is scouted as 
impracticable and absurd; law is regarded as fallen into desuetude; intellect is 
derided; reason is looked upon as superfluous, if not tyrannical; and the heart is 
extolled as the representative of God on earth. Feeling is honored as the voice of 
the Most High, and whatever tends to restrain or control it is held to be a direct 
violation of the will of our Creator. Hence passion is deified, and nothing is held 
to be sacred but our transitory feelings. Danes every where we find an impa- 
tience of restraint, a loud and imdignant protest against all rule or measure in our 
affections and all those usages and customs of past times intended as safeguards of 
manners and morals, and a universal demand for liberty, which simply means un- 
bounded license to follow our impure or perverted instincts, and to indulge our 
most turbulent and unchaste passions, without shame or remorse. 

The sentimental philosophy taught by that impure citizen of Calvin’s city of 
Geneva, Jean Jacques Rousseau, in his Confessions and JVouvelle Hélotse, and 
which is popularized by such writers as Goethe, George Sand, Eugene Sue, 
Thomas Carlyle, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo, Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and, 
to some extent, Bulwer Lytton, consecrating corrupt concupiscence, has effected an 
almost universal dissolution of manners and depravation of morals. All bonds are 
loosened, and the very existence of society is threatened by the fearful and unre- 
lenting warfare waged upon the family as constituted by Catholic morality. The 
terrible revolutions which for the last sixty or seventy years have shaken society to 
its foundations, and which have been repressed and are held in check for the mo- 
ment only by the strong arm of arbitrary power, are only the outward manifesta- 
tions of the still more terrible revolutions which have been going on in the interior 
of man; and the anarchy which reigns in society is only the natural expression of 
the anarchy that reigns in the bosom of the individual. In the non-Catholic 
world, and even in nominally Catholic countries, impurity has gained a powerful 
ascendency, and seeks to proclaim itself as law, and to denounce whatever is 
hostile to it as repugnant to the rights both of God and man. Chastity is de- 
nounced as a vice, as a crime against nature, and the unrestrained indulgence of 
the senses is dignified with the name of virtue, nay, is denominated religious wor- 
ship, and we may also fear that fornication and adultery may again be imposed as 
religious rites, as they were in ancient Babylon and other cities of the East. 

_ The last, perhaps the only, remedy for this fearful state of things, is to be sought 
m promoting and extending the worship of Mary. Society is lapsing, if it has not 
already lapsed, into the state in which omen | found it some eighteen hundred 
years ago, and a new conversion of the Gentiles has become necessary. Christian 
society can be restored only by the same faith and worship which originally created 
it. Jesus and Mary are now, as then, the only hope of the world, and their power 
and their goodness will remain undiminished. The love of Mary as Mother of 
God redeemed the pagan world from its horrible corruptions, introduced and sus- 
tained the Christian family, and secured the fruits of the sacrament of marriage. It 
will do no less for our modern world, if cultivated; and we — as one of the 
favorable signs that better times are at hand, the increasing devotion to Mary. 
increasing devotion is marked throughout the whole Catholic world, as is 
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manifest from the intense interest that is felt in the probable approaching de. 
finition of the question of the Immaculate Conception. Nowhere is the ~~ 
in regard to devotion to Mary as the Mother of God more striking, than amo: 
Catholics of Great Britain and of our own country. This devotion is peculiarly 
Catholic, and any increase of it is an indication of reviving life and fervor a 
Catholics; and if Catholics had otily the life and fervor they should have, the 
whole world would soon bow in humble reverence at the foot of the cross. It js 
owing to our deadness, our lack of zeal, our lack of true fervor in our devotions, 
that so many nations and such multitudes of souls are still held in the chains of 
darkness, under the dominion of Satan. 

There are two ways in which the love and service of Mary will contribute to 
redeem society and restore Christian purity,—the one the natural influence of such 
love and service on the heart of her worshippers, and the other the graces which 
in requital she obtains from her Son and bestows upon her clients. Mary is the 
mother of chaste love. The nature of love is always to unite the heart to the object 
loved, to become one with it, and as far as possible to become it. Love always 
makes us like the beloved, and we always become like the object we really and 
sincerely worship. If we may say, like worshippers, like gods, we may with 
equal truth say, like gods, like worshippers. The love of Mary tends naturally, 
from the nature of all love, to unite us to her by a virtue kindred to herown. We 
cannot love her, dwell constantly on her merits, on her excellences, her glories, 
without being constantly led to imitate her virtues, to love and strive after her 
perfect parity, her deep humility, her profound submission, and her unreserved 
obedience. er love checks all lawlessness of the affections, all turbulence of the 
passions, all perturbation of the senses, fills the heart with sweet peace and a 
ommne ye restores to the soul its self-command, and maintains perfect order and 
tranquillity within. Something of this effect is produced whenever we love any 
virtuous person. Our novelists have marked it, and on the strength of it seek to 
reform the wild and graceless youth by inspiring in his heart a sincere love fors 
pure and virtuous woman; and the most dissolute are restrained, their turbulence 
1s calmed, their impure desires repressed, in the presence of true virtue. If this is 
so when the beloved is but an ordinary mortal, how much more when the beloved, 
the one with whom we commune, and whose virtues we reverence and long to 

, is Mary, the Mother of God, the simplest and lowliest of handmaidens, 
ut surpassing in true beauty, loveliness and worth, all the other creatures of God! 

When the type of female dignity and excellence admired is that of an Aspasia, 

a Lamia, a Phryne, a Ninon de |’Enclos, society is not only already corrupt, but 
is continually becoming more corrupt. So when the type of female worth and 
excellence, the ideal of woman, is Mary, society is not only in some degree vir- 
tuous, but must be continually rising to sublimer excellence, to more heroic sanc- 
tity. The advantage of having Mary always before the minds and hearts of our 
daughters as their model in humility, purity, sweetness, and obedience, in simpli- 
city, modesty, and love, is not easily estimated. Trained up in the love and imita- 
tion of her virtues, they are trained to be wives and mothers, or holy virgins, 
spouses of Jesus Christ, sisters of the afflicted, and mothers of the poor. The sen- 
timentalists of the day tell us that it is woman’s mission to redeem society from 
its present corruption, and we believe it, though not in their sense, or for their 
reasons. Woman has generally retained more of Catholic faith and morality than 
has in these evil times been retained by the other sex, and is more open to 
impressions, or rather, offers fewer obstacles to the operations of grace. During 
the worst times in France when religion was abolished, when the churches were 
desecrated, the clergy massacred, and the profane rites of the impure Venus were 
revived, the great majority of the women of France retained their faith, and cherished 
the worship of the Virgin. We have no sympathy with those who make woman an 
idol, and Aol for what they call “ woman’s rights,”” but we honor woman, and 
depend on her, under God, to preserve and diffuse Catholic morality in the family, 
and if in the family then in the State. There is always hope for society as long as 
woman remains believing and chaste, and’ nothing will contribute so much to her 
remaining so, as having the Blessed Virgin presented to her from the first dawn of 
her affections as her Mother, her Queen, her sweet Lady, her type of womanhood, 
a model which it must be the unremitting labor of her life to copy. 
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Undoubtedly the love and service of Mary are restricted to Catholics, and to 
those Catholics not underserving of the name; but this is no objection to our 
eral conclusion. We are too apt to forget that the Church is in the world, and 
that it is through her that society is redeemed,—too apt to forget that the quiet and 
unobtrusive virtues of Catholics, living in the midst of a hostile world, are always 
powerful in their operations on that world; and that the world is converted, not by 
the direct efforts which we make to convert it, but by the efforts which we make 
to live ourselves as good Catholics, and to save our own souls. The little handful 
of sincere and devout Catholics, the little family of sincere and earnest clients of 
Mary, seeking to imitate her virtues in their own little community, are as leaven 
hidden in three measures of meal. Virtue goes forth from them, diffuses itself on 
all sides, till the whole is leavened. No matter how small the number, the fact 
that even some keep alive in the community the love and veneration of Mary, the 
true ideal of womanhood, the true patroness of the Christian family, the mother of 
chaste love, adorned with all the virtues, and to whom the Holy Ghost says, “‘ Thou 
artall beautiful, my dove,’’ must have a redeeming effect on he whole community, 
and sooner or later must banish impurity, and revive the love of holy purity, and 
reverence for Catholic morality. 

For, in the second place, the worship of Mary is profitable, not only by the sub- 
jective effect it has upon her lovers, but also by the ashen she obtains for them, 
and, at their solicitation, for others. In these later times we have almost lost sight 
of religion in its objective character. The world has ceased to believe in the Real 
| Presence; it denies the whole sacramental character of Christianity, and laughs at 
us when we speak of any sacrament as having any virtue not derived from the faith 
3 and virtue of the recipient. The whole non-Catholic world makes religion a purely 
| subjective affair, 4 deduces all its truth from the mind, and all its efficacy from 
| the heart, that accepts and cherishes it, so that even in religion, which is a binding 
) of man anew to God, man is every thing and God isnothing. At bottom that world 
atheistical, at best epicurean. It either denies God altogether, or excludes him 
ftom all care of the world he has created. It has no understanding of his providence, 
no belief in his abiding presence with his creatures, or his free and tender providence 
in their behalf. Faith it assumes is profitable only in its subjective operations, 
prayer only in its natural effect on the mind and heart of him who prays, and love 
only in its natural effect on the affections of the lover. This cold and atheistical phil- 
osophy is the enlightenment, the progress, of our age. But we who are Christians 
know that it is false; we know that God is very near unto every one of us, is ever 
free to help us, and that there is nothing that he will not do for them that love him 
truly, sincerely, and confide in him, and in him only. 

Mary is the channel through which her Divine Son dispenses all his graces and 
blessings to us, and he loves and delights to load with his favors all who love and 
honor her. Thus to love and serve her is the way to secure his favor, and to 
obtain those graces which we need to resist the workings of concupiscence, and to 
maintain the purity of our souls, and of our bodies, which are the temple of God. 
She says, “I love them that love me,” and we cannot doubt that she will favor 
with her always successful intercession those whom she loves. She will obtain 
grace for us to keep ourselves chaste, and will in requital of our love to her obtain 
graces even for those without, that they may be brought in and healed of their 
wounds and putrefying sores. So that under either point of view the love and 
worship of Mary, the Mother of God, a mother yet a virgin, always a virgin, virgin 
most pure, most holy, most humble, most amiable, most loving,{most merciful, 
most faithful, most powerful, cannot fail to enable us to overcome the terrible 
apuny of our age, and to attain to the virtues now most needed for our own 

vidual salvation, and for the safety of society. 

In this view of the case, we must feel that nothing is more important than the 
cultivation of the love and worship of Mary. She is our life, our sweetness, our 

pe, and we must suffer no sneers of those without, no profane babblings about 
“Mariolatry,”” to move us, or in the least deter us from giving our hearts to Mary. 
We must fly to her protection as the child flies to its mother, and seek our safety 

our consolation in her love, in her maternal embrace. We are safe only as 
We repose our heads upon her bosom, and draw nourishment from her breasts. 
Brownson’s Review. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Discovery and alion of the Mississippi Valley, with the original Narratives of Mi 
Allouez, &c. By J ohn Gilmary Shea. fag pp- 268. New York: Rede wei 
timore: Murphy & Co. 

Tue labors of the early missionaries in North America form a most interesting 
subject of investigation, whether we view them in connection with their primary object, 
which was to announce amongst savage and superstitious tribes the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, or with the subordinate advantages which science and civilization have derived 
from them. If it isa little remarkable that no writer in the English language has yet 
presented us with a history of the toils and dangers undergone by those intrepid 
heralds of the faith, and of the success and failures which at different times marked their 
efforts in this holy cause, it is gratifying to perceive the increasing interest which this 
portion of our history has excited within a few years among literary men. We owe 
much to Bancroft, Sparks and O’Callaghan, for their researches in this department, and 
for having contributed to invest with a becoming lustre the names of a Marquette, an 
Allouez, a Brebeuf, and other distinguished pioneers of civilization in the New World; 
but we are equally, nay still more indebted to the author of the volume before us, who 
has devoted much of his time to an examination of original documents and other valu- 
able sources of information, respecting the early labors of the Jesuits and Recollects in 
the north-western part of our country. The work consists of various sketches, docu- 
ments and notices, which embody all that is desirable for a correct view of the discovery 
and exploration of the Mississippi. It opens with a history of this discovery, anda 
life of Father Marquette, from the pen of Mr. Shea: then follow the narratives of Mar- 
quette himself, and Fathers Le Clercq, Hennepin, Membré and Douay, which are so 
arranged as to present a connected account of the various efforts which were made to 
explore the great river of the West. The biographical and bibliographical notices which 
are interspersed in the course of the narrative, are equally valuable and interesting, 
Though the documents cited relate chiefly to the voyages of the missionaries and those 
whom they accompanied, they abound in agreeable descriptions of the country through 
which they passed, and of the tribes whom they met with. In the production of this 
work, Mr. Shea has not only contributed most usefully to our national literature, by 
throwing additional light upon the important fact of Father Marquette’s having been the 
first explorer of the Mississippi; but he has given us a volume which will be found 
highly acceptable to the general reader, by the adventurous character of the incidents 
which it narrates, and the devoted zeal and self-denying labors of the missionaries who 
appear so prominently on the scene. We recommend this work to all who desire to 
peruse an agreeable volume and one that will be a decided acquisition to the family 
library. We may be permitted, however, to express the hope, that a second edition 
will be free from the inaccuracies of expression and obscurity of style, which are occa- 
sionally observable. It seems to us, among other things, that the character of Henne- 
pin, as an author, is not sufficiently drawn: his weak points, bearing as they do so ma- 
terially upon other narratives, should be stated with more precision, as well as the evi- 
dence by which they are established. In a typographical point of view, this work is 
well executed, and reflects credit upon the publishers. 

The Home of the Lost Child; a tale of the Asylum of the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith. 
18mo. pp. 232. Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jr. 

We have read this story with a deep interest, for it is truly a most touching and in- 
structive tale. The outline of it is this:—Miss Rachel Ambrose having finished her 
education at a convent, is ushered into the gay world, and by her personal charms and 
rare accomplishments soon becomes the admired of the admired: but an unfortunate 
liaison with Lord Henry Greenwood compels her to seek another residence, where after 
two years’ absence and the death of her infant, she is discovered by her afflicted father, 
and placed in the Asylum of the Good Shepherd, at Hammersmith. Here, she passe* 


through a violent struggle, but at length the grace of God triumphs over her heart and 
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she becomes an edifying member of the community, and even petitions to be admitted 
among those of the Asylum who have consecrated themselves in a special manner to the 
service of God. Her father, Captain Ambrose, would be delighted to receive her again 
into the domestic circle, for she is the child of his affections, and now doubly so since 
after having been lost she is found again: but, she prefers to all the comforts of home 
the advantages of penitential retirement, which she embraces with great fervor, and in 
the practice of which she makes a most happy death. 

The reader must not infer from the title of ;this book that it is a mere fiction: on the 
contrary, the conversjon which it records is a fact, and in its main features is a common 
occurrence in the Asylums of the Good Shepherd. The object of the writer (a nun of 
that order) being to present a true idea, and not a romantic picture of things, she has 
introduced, as the filling up of her story, only such scenes and conversations as may 
naturally take place within the cloister. And, it must be admitted that she has per- 
formed her task with consummate skill. We are acquainted with no work of such 
limited compass, that gives so clear an insight into the sublime ends and holy occupa- 
tions of conventual life, and the innocent gaiety and heavenly peace that reign within 
its precincts. Let the Protestant read this book, and he will learn something of what a 
convent is, and if he is sincere he will reject with indignation the false impressions he 
may have once received from the writings of mendacious novelists. The little~work 
before us is the most powerful refutation of the Sherwoods and Sinclairs and Seymours, 
and will go farther in many instances to disarm prejudice and reclaim the errorist than 
the most learned controversial treatise. 

But Catholics will be equally benefited by this affecting narrative. If Christian pa- 
rents read it with attention, they will learn to shudder, as they ought, at the dangers 
which their children must encounter in what is called society. For the benefit of those 
who think that their children must know the world, by plunging into its dissipation, we 
will quote the following truly eloquent passage: 

“Before the hour of ten, every nun has composed her mind to sleep, the point of 
meditation for the morning being the last thought to occupy her mind, whilst in London 
many a gay party is preparing—many a spoiled child of this world is adorning with 
care, in costly apparel, the beautiful form which is made to the image of God, though 
spoiled ¥ vanity, and eagerly pursuing the transient joys which are found again and 

to bring nothing but satiety and ennui. 

“The nun rises at five o’clock, the fine lady returns perhaps at the same hour, full of 
disgust and ap ap pee to her luxurious home: say even that she has not been dis- 
appointed, but that all her wishes have been gratified—what has she gained for heaven? 
what has her immortal soul done towards fulfilling the end of her creation? On the 
other hand, the religious rises from her refreshing sleep, with her mind free and clear, a 
well-spring of joy springing up in her heart, and the morning’s meditation already pre- 

: thus’she gives her first thoughts to God; but who shall ever describe the interior 
ife of a nun! ho shall ever undertake this difficult, this impossible task? Never 
shall that mysterious veil be drawn aside which hangs between the world and the reli- 
gious. Books may be written of deep and learned meaning, but none but God and the 
soul to whom he sends that precious m » ‘ Hearken my epee, and see, and in- 
cline thine ear, forget thy people and thy father’s house,’—shall ever understand the 
heart of a true religious.’ 

We cannot too heartily express the wish that this little volume may be circulated far 
and wide, not only for the reasons above mentioned, but also as a means of inducing the 
public to aid by their liberality that noblest work of charity which is pursued by the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd... We have three institutions of the kind in this country, 
one at Louisville, another at Philadelphia and a third at St. Louis, which depend for 
support, we believe, upon the contributions of the charitable, and there could be no 
more effectual mode of awakening an increased interest in their behalf, than by exten- 
sively circulating the Home of the Lost Child. 

Review of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 8vo. pp. Baltimore: F. Lucas. Jr. 

We are pleased to see a new edition of this valuable work which should be found in 
every Catholic library. It is not only a refutation of the falsehoods and exaggerations 
that have been published, in relation to the number and character of those who suffered 
punishment under Queen Mary, but it shows very clearly that it is an abuse of language 
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to honor with the name of martyrs, those who are supposed to have suffered death for 
a mere opinion. Protestantism, by its fundamental principles, can never be any thing 
more than an uncertainty, since for each individual it is the result of his own view of 
the Scriptures. Hence, Episcopalianism, Methodism, Lutheranism, Presbyterianism, 
Unitarianism, Parkerism, &c. These various and opposite systems are only theories, 
resting on the fallible reason of man, and mutually refuting each other; they can never 
be any thing more than opinion. How can it be supposed, then, that an individual of 
sane mind would suffer death, to attest the truth of what he knows to be only an uncer- 
tainty! To speak thus would be acontradiction in terms. We are happy to learn that 
this work is issued at a price to place it within the reach of all classes. This volume 
would be greatly improved by a table of contents. 

_ of Europe from the Fall of 4 ay in 1815, to the accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 196. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

As a writer Sir Archibald has acquired no inconsiderable standing, especially by his 
History of Europe from the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. He has 
now undertaken to narrate the events which transpired in that part of the world, from 
the fall of Napole®n I to the accession of Napoleon II[. This period he has distributed 
under five different heads, which wiil be disposed of in so many volumes. The first, 
the only one thus far published, embraces principally the internal history of England 
and France from 1815 to 1820, and commences with a general and interesting sketch of 
the period to be comprised in the entire work. Though the author is a theorist and a 
little singular in his philosophy, his views and observations are in the main well-founded, 
His Protestantism necessarily betrays itself at times, though in general he aims at being 
impartial. The fifth chapter of the volume before us is devoted to an account of the 
progress of literature, science, the arts and manners in Great Britain after the peace, and 
will be read with interest. In his notice of Dr. Lingard, the English historian, he pays 
a well-merited tribute to the labors of that distinguished writer; but in acknowledging 
that the history of the Reformation was for nearly three centuries represented under 
false colors by Protestant authors, and that the actors in the work of reform were largely 
influenced by rapacity, ambition and other passions, he boldly clings to the idea that the 
work itself was of heavenly origin! How far Mr. Alison carries his theorizing tenden- 
cies, may be judged from his assertion, that the clearest proof of the divine influence 
having guided the Reformation, is to be found in the fact that its ultimate blessings have 
sprung from the profligacy and cupidity of its leaders! These were strange credentials, 
indeed, for men who pretended to have been commissioned to reform the Church of God. 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes Historical and lanatory. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. 

12mo. pp. 306. New York: Harper & Brother.—Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

WE are much pleased with this edition of Nepos. The explanatory notes are copi- 
ous, and will greatly assist the student in understanding the author. It seems to us, 
that the teachers of Latin and other dead languages often fail in affording their pupils 
sufficient facilities for ascertaining the sense of an author, and attach too much import- 
ance to the laborious use of the dictionary. As the translation is only a subordinate 
matter, the structure of the language being acquired by the exercise of parsing, the lat- 
ter should be considered the main part of the study, and the former a mere introduction 
to it or the ground-work on which it is to rest. This analytical method of imparting 
a knowledge of the classics is far preferable to the synthetic, which is too protracted 
and laborious in obtaining the desired end. 

icero’s Tusculan Disputations, with English Notes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 18mo. 
_ 398. New York: Harper & Brother Ritdestene Murphy & Co. 

What we have just said of the edition of ‘Nepos, may be applied to that of the Tus- 
culan Disputations. The annotations are numerous and satisfactory. An excellent 
feature in these two publications is their beautiful typography, executed jon good, 
strong paper, which makes theni particularly valuable as school-books, and deserving of 
the attention of our colleges and academies. 
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Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Third Series. April, 1853. Boston: B. H. Greene. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Tue high reputation of our Catholic Quarterly is fully sustained by the number be- 
fore us, and by the practical bearing of its contents it will perhaps prove more generally 
useful and interesting to the Catholic body than many of its predecessors. The num- 
ber opens with an article—‘‘The Spiritual not for the Temporal ’’—which shows in a 
most convincing manner the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal order and the 
right of the former to govern the latter, and most ably vindicates the Church from the 
responsibility of the social evils charged against her, by proving that they are attributa- 
ble to the rejection of her authority. The second article is a profound and instructive 
essay suggested by the Life of Mrs. Seton. The third article is a review of Theodore 
Parker’s religious views, which are shown to be but a logical development of Protes- 
tantism. ‘* The Love of Mary” shows forth the grounds of devotion to the Mother of 
God, and the important influence which it must exercise in reforming the morals of the 

‘ age. For the edification of our readers we have republished a large portion of this 
article in our present number. It affords very suitable reflections for the beautiful month 
of Mary. In the fifth article, on the ** Dangers which threaten Catholics,” the writer 
refutes with great force of reasoning the pretensions of the political liberalism of the 
day. ‘The Ethics of Controversy ’’ contains some just strictures on the imprudences 
into which Messrs. Veuillot and Bonnetty, in general able defenders of Catholic truth, 
have been betrayed by a zeal ‘‘non ad sobrietatem.’’ Though we cannot, for want of 
space, give a more lengthy notice of the Quarterly this month, we most heartily recom- 
mend it to all our readers as a periodical which is eminently deserving of patronage, and 
which should occupy a place in the library of every Catholic family. 

Compendium Theologie Moralis, Auctore Joanne Petro Gury,S.J. Balt.: Murphy &C o. 
Das Primat des Apostolischen Stuhls, (Primacy of the Apostolic See.) By the Most Rev. 

Francis P. Kenrick, D. D. New York: Dunigan & Bro.—Balt.: Murphy & Co. 

A notice of these publications, which have just been received, will appear in our next 
number. 
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Blessing of Beasts.—It is well known that Miss Grace Greenwood is now in Europe, 
and writing letters in which she records her first impressions of what comes under her 
observation. With what profundity of wisdom she comments upon Catholic ceremonies 
which she does not understand, may be learned from the following enlightened remarks: 

“Apropos of nonsense! We went last Sunday to see the blessing of beasts—an an- 
nual ceremony, which takes place at the church of San Antonio Abate. There was an 
immense crowd of all descriptions and classes of people, among the rest, a vast convo- 
cation of beggars, the crippled and maimed in endless varieties, wrecks and remnants, 
divisions and subdivisions of men. A priest stood on the steps of the church, with a 
holy water sprinkler in his hand, a little boy at his side, bearing the benitier. The ani- 
mals were trotted up before him, he read a form of benediction in Latin, shook the 
sprinkler at them, and they were good for a twelve-month, Of course, this is done for 
a consideration—as what is not, in the way of Church parades, privileges, and immuni- 
ties. The first applicants for a benediction, after our arrival, were two miserable old 
cart-horses, who looked as though the blessings of all the Fathers of the Church could 
not keep them on their legs for twenty-four hours. I fear the rite was extreme unction to 
them; and yet the owner doubtless Ted them away, rejoicing in the faith that the crows 
were cheated of the poor skeletons for a year to come. Next came a drove of donkeys, 
with their heads and tails decorated with gay ribbons. One of these committed the 
Seatepenehended asinine impropriety of braying in the midst of the — 
So absurd, ludicrous, and naretao. daveical was this scene—so stupid, yet consciously 
ridiculous seemed the chief actors, that it strack me the benediction might have com- 
menced, without great inappropriateness, with an apostolic ‘ Dearly beloved brethren !’ 
Do not think me irreverent, from this or anything of the kind 1 may say. I feel a daily 
increasing indignation and contempt re ¢ the monstrous absurdities of that system of 
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religion, and the actors therein. To reverence such things and such men were an insult 
to the God in whom I believe. The horses which are to run in the Corso during the 
Carnival, were blessed amid unusual] demonstrations of popular feeling, and so it ended— 
the oddest, absurdest, most utterly ridiculous religious ceremonial I ever beheld.” 

This extract from one of her letters, with a sneering comment upon Rome in the 19th 
century, having been copied from a Baltimore paper into the Howard Gazette, published 
at Ellicott’s Mills, Md., the following article, from the pen of a Catholic clergyman, 
appeared in that journal, having been communicated with a view to enlighten the editor 
and his readers on the subject: 

‘*Mr. Editor:—I was shown the other day an article of your Gazette on the blessing 
of beasts at Rome, in which you gave an extract of one of Grace Greenwood’s letters 
relative to this ceremony, which, with the comments of the tourist, must justly ap 
ridiculous and extravagant. As you called the attention of your readers to this topie, | 
trust your sense of fairness and justice will not allow you to withhold from them the 
following remarks explanatory of the transaction. 

‘*The Catholic Church in Rome, in Baltimore, and at Ellicott’s Mills, uses frequent 
blessings and benedictions, not only on men, but even on inanimate objects. Thus wa- 
ter, fire, bread, new fruit, &c., may be presented for benediction, and there is in the 
Ritual a special prayer for such purposes. Beasts may come under the same rule, and 
the only thing ridiculous in this practice is the misconception which Protestants form of 
those blessings. They imagine, as the fanciful writer whose letter you quote, that the 
object of the blessing 1s to obtain a temporal advantage, ‘to cheat the crows of the car- 
casses of old horses.’ But in this appreciation of the nature of those blessings, they 
follow only their imagination; [ ought to say perhaps, their ignorance and malice. The 
Church is not answerable for the misconceptions which some persons make of her 
rites; it is the duty of those persons to abstain from talking of what they do not under- 
stand, or if they wish to talk about them reasonably, to enquire conscientiously into 
the matter. The object of the blessings used in the various things which are employed 
for the ordinary purposes of life, is simply to obtain grace from God, the author of 
every good gift, to employ those things for the glory of the Giver, and without finding 
in them an occasion of sin, which is so frequently the case in the present state of our 
fallen nature. If some of our friends would get their horses blest, they would not per- 
haps be so apt to heap curses and oaths on them. As to the justification of these bless- 
ings, I have only to refer your readers, who no doubt read their Bibles occasionally, not 
only to the example of the Almighty himself, who, in Genesis i, 22, is said to have 
blessed whales and fowls; but more especially to the express and formal words of Paul 
the inspired writer, in his first Epistle to Timothy, iv, 4, 5, in which we read, ‘every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be rejected that is received with thanksgiving 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.’ You have in these words a warrant 
of the practice of the Church, to sanctify or bless various inanimate or irrational objects 
by prayer. This practice was known in the time of Paul, and will be continued to the 
end of time, despite the sneers of Grace Greenwood and others. 

** It would be too long, and not to my purpose, to notice the other irrelevant matter 
found in the extract which you submit to the attention of your readers. I will close 
with the remark that the tourists who travel among us, and send letters to Catholic 
countries, have ample field for retaliation in the accounts they give of the various reli- 
gious practices resorted to in our beloved Republic, which in point of burlesque for the 
uninitiated, are not much surpassed by the blessing of beasts at Rome. The practice of 
a consideration, to use the graceful expression of the letter-writer, is not unknown among 
us: who has not seen the hat carried around at the end of a pathetic exhortation? You 
have not forgotten the late excitement that prevailed, ‘not in the dark ages but in the 
middle of the nineteenth century,’ in many of our Atlantic cities, at the wonderful pro- 
phecies of Father Miller. Did not some of our females prepare their ascension robes, 
and sit uv during a whole night under the canopy of heaven, to meet the bridegroom? 
‘This was an exhibition which was indeed of surpassing richness: we have been laughe 
at by the world at large, and this assuredly was a well-merited rebuke of the wild fanatt- 
cism which prevails in many parts of our otherwise fortunate country. ‘He thats 
without sin let him first cast a stone.’ Justitia.” 

After so lucid and satisfactory an explanation of the matter, it would seem that the 
editor of the Howard Gazette would scarcely venture to repeat his endorsement of Miss 
Greenwood’s ignorant denunciation: but 16! immediately after the observations of Jus- 
titia, we find a postscript by the undaunted editor, which runs thus: 


‘The above is from the pen of a foreign ecclesiastic, now resident of this place, a0 
emissary of that Potentate who, by the assistance of French cannon and bayonets, put 
his foot on the neck of Liberty in Italy, and crushed for a season the fairest hopes of # 
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noble people, who deserve and will 7. obtain their freedom. The allusions therefore 
of the writer to ‘our beloved Republic,’ and to our being ‘laughed at by the world at 
large,’ in consequence of the ravings of the Millerites, which seem to give him so 
much uneasiness, will be well understood by American readers. We wonder if any 
one ever saw or heard of the ceremony of the ‘blessing of beasts’ being publicly per- 
formed on the steps of the churches either in Baltimore or Ellicott’s Mills, same as at 
Rome? We found the article referred to in the above letter in a Baltimore exchange, 
and copied it as well as the prefatory remarks. Our impression, in glancing hastily 
over it, was, that it related to a custom that had few who believed in it, beyond the La- 
zaroni and ignorant rabble, even in Italy, and certainly no one in the United States; 
and we still think that neither Catholics nor Protestants, who have not received some 
bias by foreign association, will ever place much faith in either Millerism or beast bless- 
ing as spoken of in the extract.—Ed. Gazette.” 

To understand the valorous character of the editor of the Howard Gazette, our readers 
must take notice that he is an Englishman and has been in this country about five years. 
How fearless he must be to talk of ‘‘ foreign ecclesiastics!’ How conscious of his in- 
vulnerable position! He even alludes to French cannon and bayonets, not imagining 
that there are such things as English cannon and bayonets, and that he is a descendant of 
a people that did all in their power to crush the liberties of America, and would proba- 
bly have succeeded, if a French potentate had not supplied men and money to rescue 
our infant republic from British oppression. The editor’s postscript will go far to show 
that he is invincible, at least in one respect, viz: that he is not to be convinced even by 
the plainest Scriptural argument. A man in this state is sadly in need of a blessing, 
and we would advise him to apply for it to the Catholic pastor of Ellicott’s Mills; we 
are confident that he will meet with a kind reception: in fact, we have been informed 
that he intends, at the first blessing of animals that takes place at the Mills, to send the 
editor of the Howard Gazette a card of invitation. 

Dr. Orestes A. Brownson delivered a lecture in Baltimore, March 30th, on Philan- 
thropy and Charity, which gave much satisfaction to his audience. The distinguished 
essayist hit off, in a life-like manner and with considerable humor, various pretended phi- 
lanthropic movements of the day, and held them up to the merited contempt of reason- 
ablemen. On the 4th of April he lectured again in Baltimore, in behalf of the Female 
Orphan Asylum, on the subject of Human Progress, which led him much into the same 
train of thought and illustration that characterized his remarks on the preceding occa- 
sion. His hearers were greatly delighted with the able manner in which he handled this 
topic. Both lectures attracted large audiences, but we regret to say that the room was 
not filled. Neither the splendid abilities of Dr. Brownson, nor the eminent services 
which he has rendered to the cause of Catholic truth, nor the charitable objects which 
the lectures presented, could bring together one thousand persons among the Catholics 
of this city. This is not as it should be. 

Among the recent events in the sectarian world, is the arrival in this country of 
Father Gavazzi, an apostate Barnabite Monk, who after having found it an unprofitable 
business at Rome to be an underling of the radical party, has embarked upon a course 
which is neither Protestant nor Catholic, but so very nonsensical as must infallibly con- 
sign him very soon to the public contempt which has befallen his colleagues in the same 
anti-papal crusade. A gentleman who was in Rome at the time that Gavazzi was play- 
ing his antics there, thus speaks of him in the Catholic Telegraph: 

“What a pity that our country can be made the laughing stock of Europe by the 
conduct of a few men in New York? Gavazzi has not even talent; when his party was 
in the ascendancy in Rome, he was used asa tool and a messenger by the knowing ones. 
He never had un office of trust. We have seen him in 1847, passing from quarters to 
quarters of the civic guard to announce some trifling victory gained by the Romans 
over the French, and take off his hat, and raise a ‘ viva.’ 

“His chaplaincy to the army made it his duty to preach to them that they would go to 
heaven, whatever might have been their previous crimes, provided they fought well; 
and when some poor fellow, struck by a ball, would be laid on his death-bed in the hos- 
pital at the Quirinal Palacé, Gavazzi never went near him—but lewd women circulated 
through the Palacé, tempting, even in their last agonies, the remorseful soldiers to sin 
and blasphemy. But he was always despised by his own party.” 
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Gavazzi was in Baltimore a week or two ago, but he could’nt raise the wind. To the 
honor of the Maryland Institute be it known, that the managers refused to rent the hal] 
for Gavazzi’s lecture: 

On the 1ith of April a meeting was held at the Maryland Institute Hall in Baltimore, 
for the purpose of expressing the public sentiment in reference to the bill now before the 
Legislature of this State, for regulating the common schools. The meeting was largely 
attended and considerable excitement prevailed, while the speakers, who were all Pro- 
testant ministers, declaimed against the Catholic Church, and misrepresented the views 
of Catholics in regard to education and the public schools. The Rev. Dr. Plummer, 
Presbyterian, made himself very conspicuous on the occasion, by his extravagant de- 
clarations, and has since been called upon, through the columns of the city press, to 
substantiate a portion of his remarks: but so far he has remained silent, and by his 
failure to prove what he asserted has placed himself in a very unenviable situation before 
the community. It is strange, indeed, that Presbyterians should object to a remodelling 
of the common school system, when it is well known that the General Assembly, the 
highest authority in their Church, passed a resolution in 1846, declaring the public 
schools as they exist generally in this country, altogether inadequate to,meet the wants 
of a Christian society. Protestants of the German Reformed denomination, are equally 
opposed to a system of instruction in which religion is superseded, and there can be no 
doubt, that in proportion as this subject is dispassionately considered by the people, it 
will produce a thorough change of opinion in regard to the pretended advantages which 
are said to be derived from the present system of public education. As to the Catholics 
of this country, they will not fail to keep the question on the tapis, and to exert every 
proper and lawful means of obtaining what they conceive to be their eivil righis in this 
matter. They claim no privileges, they want only to be justly dealt with. They con- 
tribute a large portion of the taxes by which the public schools are maintained, and at 
the same time they have to support their own parochial schools for the education of the 
poor, because they cannot on religious grounds avail themselves of the common schools. 
What could be more just than to grant them that portion of the school fund which they 
supply! But however reasonable this demand, the enenties of the Church immediately 
cry out against *‘ foreign ecclesiastics,”’ ‘*union of Church and State,”’ and other un- 
meaning spectres which have no existence save in their own agitated fancies. If they 
who raise this excitement are really interested in the cause of education, why do they 
not calmly discuss the grounds on which Catholics wish to have a share of the schcol 
fund? Ifthe school system, as it exists, is not applicable to all classes of the commu- 
nity, why should it not be modified? For the benefit of those who have not reflected 
upon the subject, we will quote here an extract from an address of Archbishop Purcell, 
published in the Catholic Telegraph of March 26th, which states clearly the sentiment of 
the Catholic body in regard to the common schools, and exposes the falsehood of the 
charges which are preferred against them: 

‘* If we can obtain from the men who clamor so idly and so loudly about the opposi- 
tion of Catholics to the common schools—one hour of patient and impartial listening, 
we shall state to them a few facts which they shall be inexcusable for denying. 

“Ist. That we are not the enemies of common schools. 

“¢2d, That we shall cheerfully pay our full proportion of the taxes for their support. 

‘*3d. That we are so sincerely attached to the system and so fond of enlightenment, 
that we desire to be made partakers in its benefits. 

** 4th. That we detest and loathe all hypocrisy, and that we cannot believe that they 
are the friends of education who wring from us our money to build and endow the mis- 
named common schools which are not common to our children on the same conditions 
as to the children of other citizens. 

“5th. That we regard as hypocritical to invite us to those schools and to meet us at 
the door with what we conscientiously believe to be a mutilated and spurious edition of 
the Scriptures, and inform us that we shall be debarred the advantages of those schools 
unless we acknowledge that to be an authentic and complete record of the Word of God. 

‘6th. That it is no less hypocritical to say that we seek toanake the common schools 
sectarian, when it is notorious that this sectarian Bible is the only one tolerated in them; 
when the teachers are all, with hardly an exception, sectarian; when the histories and 
geographies and other school books have been composed by sectarians and contain 80 
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much that is false and therefore hurtful to the minds and offensive to the feelings of 
Catholics. 

It will be gratifying to all who desire a more equitable modt of administering the 
school fund, to know that at the recent election in Cincinnati for the mayoralty, Mr. 
Snelbaker, supported by the friends of free education, was the successful candidate, 
having received 756 votes more than Mr. Taylor the school candidate. 

The following proceedings will show the progress which has been made by the Cath- 
olics of Baltimore, in endeavoring to effect a modification of the school system. 

« At a meeting of Catholics, the friends of Free Epnvcarion, from different congrega- 
tions in the city, to prams a platform to be submitted for the adoption of their Catholic 
fellow-citizens, Capt. William Kennedy was called to the chair, and J. S. Sumner ap- 
pointed secretary. ‘The following resolutions, presented by T. Parkin Scott, Esq., and 
seconded by Francis Neale, Esq., were then unanimously agreed upon, and ordered to 
be published, attested by the signatures of the Chairman and Secretary. 

‘Whereas, the Declaration of Rights of this State affirms, ‘that it is the duty of 
every man to worship God in such manner as he thinks most acceptable to Him, all 
persons are equally entitled to protection in their religious liberty;’ 

“And whereas, religious liberty is as much violated by requiring that children should 
be educated without any religious principles, as it would be by aiding one religious asso- 
ciation to the exclusion of all others; 

‘‘ And whereas, the members of the Catholic Church in this city desire that their chil- 
dren should receive religious instruction together with their literary education; 

‘And whereas, whilst we have schools of our own, established and supported with- 
out aid from the civil authority, we are taxed, as the law now stands, to contribute to 
the erection and maintenance of schools without religion, which tax is unconstitutional, 
unjust and “ig “eye therefore _ . 

‘* Resolved, ‘That if the laws to raise money by a general tax for educational purposes 
are to be continued, then (1) the amount so raised should be distributed amongst all the 
schools of the same grade per capita, according to the number of children attending them, 
in accordance with the references of their parents or guardians; or (2) each tax-payer 
should be permitted to designate the schools to the support of which he desires his quota 
of the taxes to be paid. 

** Resolved further, That the chairman be authorized to call a public meeting of those 
interested at such time as he shall deem expedient. * Wan. Kennepy, Chairman. 

“April 20th, 1853.” “Jno. S. Sumner, Secretary.” 

During the past month, the Right Rev. Dr. O’Connor delivered several lectures, on 
subjects of the deepest interest at the present time, among which his address on the 
evidence in favor of Catholicity furnished by the numerous conversions from Protestant- 
ism, is of a very instructive character. The learning, social position and moral worth 
which so often distinguish those who pass from the sects to the Catholic Church, and who 
do this at the sacrifice of their worldly comforts and prospects, are quite sufficient to 
show the utter groundlessness of the charges brought by the enemies of the Church 
against the salutary influence of her institutions, and to exhibit the superior claims 
which she possesses as a system of faith and morals. The conversion of such men as 
Ives, Baker, Newman, Manning, instead of rousing the anti-Catholic feeling of Protes- 
tants, should on the contrary lead them to reflect a little more seriously on the necessity 
of ascertaining what they are to believe and practice in order to save their souls. We 
would advise our neighbor, the Baltimore Clipper, to look to this, and to act more con- 
sistently with his professions. The public will scarcely believe that he has ‘no reli- 
gious antipathies or animosities to gratify,’’ or that he possesses ‘* none,’? when he 
alludes so sneeringly to the conversion of Mr. Baker. Apropos of religious antipathies, 
would not the Clipper have a better claim to be considered free from them, if his 
columns were not so habitually open to such anti-Catholic effusions, as the ravings of 
“Father Gavazzi,” and the romantic description of the Georgetown Convent? 

We noticed in a preceding number a bill introduced into the New York Legislature 
by a Mr. Babcock, the object of which was to take out of the hands of the ecclesiastical 
authorities the property of the Church. Since then another bill has been submitted by 
Mr. Taber, of a very different tendency, which is likely to pass. The bill is as follows: 

“Am Act to authorize the Incorporation of Roman Catholic Congregations or Societies. 
Sec. 1—Any officer or officers, person or persons, being citizens of this State, who, 
according to the usage and discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, may be designated 
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to represent any Roman Catholic congregation or society in holding and managi 
the temporalities thereof, may become incorporated as the trustee or trustees of a 
congregration or society in the mode prescribed in the second section of the act entitled 
‘An Act to provide for the incorporation of religious societies,’ passed April 5, 1813, 
as a corporation, sole or regate, as the case may be, and as such shall possess the 
same powers and sighta, onl be subject to the same restrictions, liabilities and condi- 
tions, in all respects, as the trustees of any Protestant Church or congregation incor- 
porated under said section. 
“*Sec. 2.—This act shall take effect immediately.” 


We regret to learn that the bill proposing to indemnify the proprietors of the Charles- 
town Convent, which was destroyed some years ago by a mob, was defeated in the 
Massachusetts Legislature by a majority of nine. Massachusetts is still determined to 
glory in her shame. ; 

A prospectus has appeared announcing that a Catholic paper, (The Vindicator,) is 
about to be issued at Detroit, in the State of Michigan. We hope that the undertaking 
will meet with success, and that the Catholics of Michigan will place on a permanent 
footing the journal which is to appear, and which is so much needed in that part of the 
country for the advocacy of their interests. 

Arcupiocess or Battimore.—WMission at the Cathedral.—On Sunday, April 10th, the 
Redemptorist Fathers opened a course of spiritual exercises at the Cathedral, which 
were continued daily for the space of two weeks. These exercises which are termed a 
‘*¢ Mission,’’ were conducted according to the regulations which have been observed on 
other occasions of the kind, in different parts of the United States, where the labors of 
the sons of St. Liguori have been productive of the happiest results. The object of the 
Mission is to reclaim sinners, to revive the piety of the lukewarm, and to inspire the 
good Christian with increased fervor. For this purpose, the great means resorted to 
are prayer and instruction. In the Cathedral the faithful assembled every morning at 
54 o’clock, when they assisted at the holy sacrifice of mass and heard a familiar dis- 
course on the divine commandments. For those who could not attend at so early an 
hour, a similar course of exercises was performed at 8} o’clock. In the evening, at half: 
past 7, they again came together to recite the holy rosary which was accompanied by 
lucid instructions on this devotion, after which a discourse was delivered on some one 
of the leading truths of religion, as the end of man, the torments of hell, the divine 
judgment, heaven, &. The evening exercise closed with the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The instructions given during the Mission, in the morning by Fathers 
Cvitcowicz and Hecker, in the evening by Fathers Hewit and Walworth, were of a 
most practical and earnest character, and enhanced the attention of the immense audience 
by the detailed and fervid manner, in which the duties of a Christian life were set forth 
and the violations of the divine Jaw were exposed. The vast area of the Cathedral was 
never known, on such an occasion, to have been so densely crowded as during this 
Mission. Every point of space was filled, and to secure a comfortable seat it was ne- 
cessary to repair to the church long before the hour at which the exercises were to com- 
mence, From early morning until a late hour in the night, the confessionals were 
thronged with persons eager to avail themselves of the acceptable means of grace. We 
understand that eight or ten clergymen of the Redemptorist Order were steadily em- 
ployed in the sacred tribunal. One of the characteristic features of the Mission was the 
dramatic influeace which was brought to bear upon the work of conversion. The puri- 
tanical spirit of a cold and barren worship will sneer at the sacred symbols and ritual 
display, which the Catholic Church employs as the aids of devotion: but the unpreju- 
diced mind that is acquainted with the workings of the human heart, will freely admit, 
that there is a language which speaks to the soul as powerfully through the medium of 
the eye, as the eloquence of words can affect it through the sense of hearing. How im- 
pressive and significant that lofty cross erected within the chancel of the Cathedral, to 
remind the Christian of his religious profession! But, on the Friday before the close of 
the Mission, a ceremony was witnessed that inspired every heart with tender devotion: 
it was an act of consecration to the Mother of God, the mother of all Christians. 
The chapel of our Blessed Lady was adorned with the utmost profusion of flowers, 
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while her statue was crowned with a coronet of jewels and diamonds furnished for the 
occasion by the piety of the faithful, and innumerable tapers threw a dazzling light 
around, emblematic of the pure and heavenly character which her votaries admire in 
her, as the Queen of Virgins and the Mother of beautiful love. A scene, perhaps still 
more impressive, closed the exercises of the Mission. The church was lit up with 
unusual brilliancy: opposite to Our Lady’s altar, which we have just described, and in the 
recess occupied by that of the Good Shepherd, was mounted on an elevated platform the 
marble baptismal font, handsomely decorated and surrounded by a profusion of lights 
in white candlesticks: and near it were seen various insignia of the baptismal ceremony. 
In the midst of this brilliant display, Father Walworth ascended the pulpit, and after 
observing that all the exercises of the Mission had been directed to the end of obtaining 
for the people the grace of their baptismal innocence, he proceeded to give an outline of 
that ceremony by which they had been originally consecrated to the service of God: he 
then alluded in detail to the obligations assumed by them in the reception of this sacra- 
ment, to the promises which they had solemnly made in the presence of God and of His 
Church; after which he called upon them to renew these sacred promises in the presence 
of their pastors and directors, (who now gathered round the font,) and after every question 
propounded by him, the assembled multitude, which filled every corner of the vast 
building, shouted forth with one accord and in the most emphatic tone, their assent to 
the holy faith which they had received, and their renunciation of every thing at variance 
with its requirements. He then gave to those who had performed the exercises of the 
Mission, the Papal Benediction, and in his own name and that of his colleagues bade 
farewell to the congregation, exhorting them in moving language to persevere in the holy 
resolutions which they had formed. Now, there burst forth from the choir a hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving, that joyful canticle which has resounded in the Church since the 
days of Ambrose and Augustine; after which followed the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, that our divine Saviour might crown with the abundance of his grace the 
good work which He had commenced. 

Thus ended the Mission at the Cathedral: but may its blessings never end; may its 
fruits be eternal. The Fathers who conducted it will be remembered with gratitude and 
veneration, while the form of prayer which they have left among the people, as a me- 
mento of the happy occasion, will be cherished with devotion and be the means of per- 
petuating the graces that have been received. We copy from it the following prayer 
for perseverance: 


“Oh! Mary, Mother of God, and my own beloved mother! I cast myself at thy feet 
to thank thee for all the graces which Thou hast obtained for me during this Holy Mis- 
sion. Oh! how sweet it is to remember all those eternal truths which enlightened my 
mind, inflamed my heart, and taught me to prepare for death and judgment! How joy- 
ful was that first moment, aust resolved to change my life and keep the command- 
ments of God! How great the peace of my heart after I had made that sincere confes- 
sion of all my sins. ever shall I forget chat delightful hour when I recommended my 
soul and salvation to thy motherly care, that solemn hour when I renewed the vows of 
my baptism, and then received the Papal Benediction, with the plenary indulgence of 
the Church. How happy would I be, could I persevere in that same state until the last 
breath of life!—But alas! the world is full of dangers, Satan is seeking always to en- 
share my soul, and the frailty of the human heart is so great! Oh! no, Mother of God! 
I cannot persevere by my own strength. I should fal! into mortal sin—and oh! if that 
sin should be my last, and remain unforgiven. ’ 
_ “Therefore, oh! Mother of God, take my heart into thy keeping, and maintain me 
in these my firm resolutions. Never will I sin any more. Never will I utter sinful 
words, never follow dangerous amusements, keep evil company, or expose my soul to 
the occasions of sin, and so lose again all the fruits of my conversion. NowI ama 
child of God; Jesus Christ, thy divine Son, is my friend; the angels are my compa- 
nions. I am a dear child of thine, oh! Holy Lady, keep me ever in thy loving heart! 
Maintain then these resolutions in my soul. Pray for me, thy child, to Jesus, thy di- 
vine Son, and should ever Satan come to seduce my soul, then I will pray to thee. 

“Oh! Mother help me, watch over me, support me, never let my soul be separated 
from Jesus Christ, thy Son, and my Redeemer! t 

$ er, dear Christian: 1. To keep the promises and good resolutions you have 
made during the Mission. 2. To pray three Hail Marys morning and evening, in 
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honor of the purity of the Blessed Virgin. 3. To maintain in your heart a devotion to 
the holy Rosary. 4. And never forget the acts of a good Christian, recommended to 
you so often during the Mission.” 

Arcupiocess or New Yorx.—Dedication.—We gather from the Freem. Journal, 
thaton Monday, March 28th, the new church of St. Francis Seraph, in New York 
city, was dedicated by the Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes, who preached on the ocea- 
sion. The church is 150 by 64 feet. The pastor is Rev. Alexander Martin. 

On Sunday, April 17th, St. Joseph’s church in Brooklyn was dedicated, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop officiating and preaching on the occasion. 

On the same day, in the afternoon, the Most Rev. Dr. Hughes laid the corner-stone 
of a new church in 28th street. The Right Rev. Dr. O’Connor, and several priests were 
present at the ceremony. 

Arcupiocess or Cixcinnati.—Confirmation.—We learn from the Cath. Telegraph, 
that on Sunday, April 3d, the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell confirmed 58 children in 
the church of Holy Trinity, at Cincinnati; the following day 51 were confirmed at St, 
Mary’s church; April 10th, 125, chiefly boys, received the same sacrament at St, 
Xavier’s church. 

There were one hundred confirmed in St. Joseph’s church, chiefly youth, of that 
church and St. Michael’s, on last Sunday, April 17th, by the Most Rev. Archbishop— 
and two hundred and fifty-six at St. Paul’s, of that and St. John’s congregation, Cin- 
cinnati. Ten were converts, among whom we noticed an aged Lutheran lady weeping 
with joy at her reception of the holy rite. 

New Church.—The corner-stone of a new church was recently laid by the Rev. Mr. 
Perry, at Marietta. The building will be 100 by 50 feet. 

Arcupiocess or New Orteans.—Ordination.—On the 12th of March, Most Rev. 
Archbishop Blane promoted to the order of priesthood, the Rev. Peter Kremer, who be- 
longs to the Congregation of the Mission. 

Confirmation.—On the 31st of March, the Most Rev. Archbishop confirmed, in the 
Parish and church of St. John the Baptist, ninety-five persons, amongst whom were 
sixty-five communicants.—On the 3d of April, first Sunday after Easter, the Archbishop 
confirmed a hundred and forty-five persons in the church of St. Michael, Parish of St. 
James; and on the following day, he confirmed in the chapel of the convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart, in the same Parish, twenty-nine persons, twenty-eight of whom were pupils 
of the Sacred Heart Academy. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop left the city again last Thursday, and will not come back 
until after Ascension-day; during that time he will visit, according to appointment, several 
congregations on the coast of the Mississippi river and of the Bayou-Lafourchc.—WMess. 

Diocess or Cuicaco.—Profession.—The Western Tablet informs us that on the 28th 
of March, four Sisters were admitted to the profession of the Order of Mercy, at 
Chicago, Ill.—the Rt. Rev. Dr. Vande Velde presiding on the occasion. The names of 
the professed are, Sisters Euphrasia, Alphonsa, Victoria and Jane Frances de Chantal. 

Confirmation.—March 29, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Vande Velde confirmed seventy-six 
children at Naperville, Il]., and on the 3d of April ninety-seven children at St. Patrick’s 
church, Chicago. The new church of St. Patrick, at Lasalle was consecrated by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop on the 9th of April, assisted by several clergymen. The church is 
one hundred by fifty-four feet. 

On the 10th of April the Bishop confirmed at Lasalle two hundred and four persons, 
among whom were several adults.—Shepherd of the Valley. 

A retreat was recently conducted at the Cathedral, Chicago, by the Rev. Father 
Gleizal, S.J., which has been productive of much good. Four adult converts were 
baptized by him at the close of the retreat. | 

From a report of the Hospital of the Lakes at Chicago, conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy, we learn the following particulars : 

‘*The number of patients at the Institution has varied according to circumstances, 
generally averaging from twenty to thirty. The whole number admitted during the 
course of the past year, (from 20th February, 1852, to March, 1853,) was 335; eX- 
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ceeding by 115 the number of those admitted the preceding year. Of the whole number 

admitted, 262 were males, and 73 females. During the same time 255 patients were 

discharged, 55 have died, and 25 remain at the hospital. The paying patients admitted 

into the general > er oe to 145, and = se = _— bene = 15. 
— Free, or Charity patients , e majority of the 

were teen, Aiotenen and Germans. The rest were maivieet i abelian commen 

30 Englishmen, 11 Scotch, 8 Swedes, 4 Norwegians, &c. 

“The attendant physicians are members of the Faculty of Rush Medical College, 
besides Drs. Boone and J. E. McGirr.”’ 

Diocess or Burrato.—A new church at Albion, N. Y., sixty by forty feet in the 
Gothic style, was opened on the 30th of March for divine service, 

Diocess or Pirrspure.—The corner-stone of a new German church, to be erected 
at Allegheny, was laid on the 10th of April, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connor, Rev. 
T. Seelos preaching in German, and V. Rev. E. McMahon in English.—Pitts. Cath. 

Iraty.—Consistory.—On the 7th March, a secret consistory was held at Rome, in which 
His Holiness delivered an allocution, which relates chiefly to the re-establishment of the 
Catholic Hierarchy in Holland, and to the convention agreed upon between the Holy 
See and the Republic of Costa Rica, in regard to ecclesiastical affairs. We shall lay 
this allocution at length before our readers in the June number of the Metropolitan. 

New Cardinals.—After the allocution the Holy Father created the following Cardinals 


of the Holy Roman Church: 

Of the Order of Priests.—Mgr. Michel Viale Prela, Archbishop of Carthagena and 
Apostolic-Nuncio of the Emperor of Austria; Mgr. Jean Brunelli, Archbishop of 
Thessalonica, Apostolic-Nuncio to her Most Catholic Majesty the Queen of Spain ; 
Mer. Jean Scitowski, Archbishop of Strigonia, Primate of the Kingdom of Hun ; 
Mgr. Francis-Nicholas-Madeleine Marlot, Archbishop of Tours ; Mgr. Giusto Reca- 
nati, of the Order of Capuchin Minors, Bishop of Tripoli. 

Of the Order of Deacons.—Mgr. Dominic Savelli, ice-Chancellor of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, Minister of the Interior ; Mgr. Prosper Catarini, Assessor of the Holy 
Roman Church, and of the Holy Inquisition; Mgr. Vincent Santucci, Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

His Holiness afterwards proposed the following churches : 

The Archiepiscopal Church of Spoleto for Mgr. Jean-Baptiste Arnaldi, transferred 
from the Episcopal Church of Auria in part. infid.; the Archiepiscopal Church of Me- 
telin in partibus for the Rev. Dr. Dominic Joseph de Sousa ree; Priest of the 
Archdiocess of Braga, Canon and V. G, of the Patriarchical Church of Lisbon, &c.; 
the Cathedral Church of Forli for the Rev. Dr. Mariano Falcinelli Antoniocci, Priest of 
Assisi, of the Order of St. Benedict, &c.; the Cathedral Church of Aquila, in the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, for the Rev. Dr. Luigi Fillippi d’Avigliano, Priest of the dio- 
cess of Potenza, &c.; the Cathedral Church of Coutances, in France, for the Rev. Dr. 
Jaequez-Ludovic Daniel, Priest of the same diocess, &c.; the Cathedral Church of Gre- 
noble, in France, for the Rev. Dr. J a Ginoulhiac, Priest of Mont- 
mag and V. G. of Aix ; the Cathedral Church of Truxillo, in South America, for the 

v. Dr. Augustin-Guillaume Charun, Priest of Lima. 

His Holiness also granted the Sacred Pallium for the Archiepiscopal Churches of Spo- 
leto, of Zagabria, recently raised into a Metropolitan, in favor of Mgr. George Haulik, 
rd the Metropolitan Church of Naxos, in the Archipelago, in favor of Mgr. Francis 

uculla. 

On the 1st January, 1853, the number of vacant hats in the Sacred College was seven. 
The death of Cardinal Diepenbrock made it eight. The promotion of the 7th March 
being the same number, the Sacred College was complete, which is rather unusual, as 
generally some of the hats are reserved for urgent circumstances, 

Univers Controversy.—Mr. Veuillot, editor in chief of the Univers, has submitted his 
case to the consideration of the Holy See. Mgr. Fioramenti, through whom he pre- 
sented his application, addressed to him a letter, highly commending the services which 
the Univers has rendered to religion, but at the same time intimating very plainly that it had 
not always kept within the bounds of discretion. The following language is clear enough: 

“ Wherefore, most illustrious Sir, you will not oe d act as becomes your virtue, but 
also in the interest of the Church, if, whilst you freely undertake the support of truth, 
and the defence of the statutes and decrees of the Apostolic See, you first most diligently 
weigh every thing ; and in those questions especially which may lawfully be debated on 
either side, continually take care that there be no aspersion thrown on the names of dis- 
tinguished men. And, indeed, every religious journal, when it undertakes to defend the 
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cause of God and of the Church, and to vindicate the supreme power of the Apostolic 
See, ought to be so conducted as to apply nothing that is not moderate, nothing that is 
not gentle, that so it may make the minds of the readers well-disposed towards itself, 
and, at the same time, the more easily persuade all men of the surpassing superiority of 
that cause, and of the excellence of the same Apostolic See.’’ 

It is stated that a commission, composed of their Eminences Cardinals Antonelli, For. 
nari and Andrea, has been named by the Pope to examine and prepare the documents 
preparatory to adjudication on the Univers question. 

The civil power is about to resume its sway in Lombardy, and the Archduke Albert 
will take the place of Radetzki. 

The government of Turin has expelled from the country many political refugees, of 
whom eighty were recently shipped on board of a vessel bound for the U. States. 

The Parlamento of Turin of the 22d ult., announces that the project of law, granting 
supplementary allowances to the Sardinian Clergy, which had given rise to long and 
warm debates in the Chamber of Deputies, was approved on the 21st by the Senate, 
without any discussion, by forty-seven to two. 

Eneianv.—A meeting was held at Stafford House on the 16th of March, at which 
about forty ladies were present, to arrange an address to the women of the United States 
on the subject of slavery. The number of signatures to the address amounts to 562,848, 
and fills 26 folio volumes! Mrs. Stowe is to take it incharge. We may well exclaim, in 
view of the humbugs carried on in England and the United States, O tempora, O mores! 

Parliament resumed its proceedings on the 4th of April. The Canada Clergy Re- 
serves bill is still under discussion. It is said that the ministry are about to propose a 
new scheme of national education. The most important item of intelligence by the last 
arrivals, is that the attention of the government has been aroused by the representations 
of Austria in regard to political refugees, and will be directed more effectually to the 
prevention of their revolutionary movements against the continental states. Queen 
Victoria has given birth to another son. 

IreLanp.—At the public consistory at Rome, on the 10th of March, the pallium was 
demanded for the metropolitan church of Armagh, in favor of the Most Rev. Joseph 
Dixon, Primate of all Ireland. 

The consecration of the Right Rev. Dr. Fallon, as Bishop of Kilmacduagh and 
Kilfenora, was to take place on the Ist of May. His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam, 
consecrating prelate. 

Avusrria.—M. Rauscher, Archbishop of Gratz, has been appointed Archbishop of 
Vienna. The Emperor has entirely recovered from the effects of the late attempt at his 
assassination. 

Be.cium.—The Belgian ministry is laboring at the education question and laying 
snares for the prelates. They propose to allow the clergy to teach and to superintend 
the teaching in the State schools. The Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin refuses to be- 
come the mere colleague of the State professors; he requires absolute authority over the 
religious and moral education of the people; and less than this he will not accept. The 
government offers what is in appearance fair terms, but the Bishops are not to be de- 
ceived, and until they shall have a guarantee that their authority shall not be tampered 
with, they will have nothing to do with the State schools. They have their own schools, 
so that the well disposed are always sure of a good Catholic education. On Sunday, 


April 3d, all the Bishops of Belgium assembled at the Archiepiscopal palace at Mechlin © 


to consult in common; and the Minister of Public Instruction came to them and had 
an interview with them. The whole prelacy and clergy of Belgium are united, and 
the government is therefore obliged to consult them, and to ask for an audience. The 
place of that audience is not Downing street, or Dublin Castle, but the house of a 
Bishop whose revenues are only £800 a year. 

Houiann.—The kingdom of Holland and Brabant has been constituted into an 
ecclesiastical province, Utrecht being the Metropolitan see, and Haarlem, Bois-le-Duc, 
Breda and Ruremonde, its suffragans. The Catholics are about two-fifths of the entire 
population, numbering 1,164,142, while the Protestants are computed to be 1,827,170, 
divided into various sects, of whom by far the greater proportion are Dutch Reformed. 
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(>>The New York Herald reports the progress of the Maine Law in the different 
States as follows :—Four States—Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 
have adopted the Maine Liquor Law, and on the other hand, those advantages are 
counterbalanced by simultaneous checks. Illinois has tried the law, and repealed it, 
It has been lost in the Legislatures of New Hampshire, Wisconsin and Michigan. Up 
to the present moment, the attempts which have been made to introduce it into New 
York have failed. It is rendered a dead letter in Massachusetts by the decisions of the 
Courts against the right of search, and the licenses to sell liquor previously granted by 
the city corporation of Boston. : 

Letter from ex-Bishop Ives.—The following letter from Bishop Ives to the ‘‘ Editor of 
the Guardian,’’ appeared in that paper of the 23d ult.: 

“Sir:—I have read with equal pain and surprise, a paragraph in the Standard, copied 
from your paper, which compels me to correct certain grave and injurious misstatements. 

“1. It is not true, as there stated, (thanks be to God’s good providence,) that I have 
ever, except when under the immediate delirium of the typhus fever, been deprived of 
the use of that measure of reason with which God at first was pleased to endow me. It 
is true, however, that I have a brother deprived for a time of that blessing. But how 
far that circumstance should be visited upon me as a punishment for following the 
demands of my conscience, I will leave it with yourself to determine. 

“2, Neither is it true, as you state, that just before leaving my diocess I drew 
upon it for, and received from it, a year’s salary, under a false pretence. It is true, how- 
ever, that before leaving my former field of labor, to gain, if possible, relief in some way 
toa disquieted mind, (the state of which I had communicated to a clerical member of 
my standing committee,) I received an advance of six month’s salary. And it is also 
true, that, after my arrival in this City, as my conscience, under additional light, would 
not allow of longer delay in my submission to the Catholic Church, and before making 
that submission I wrote to my diocess a letter of resignation, of which the following is 
the concluding paragraph: ‘In conclusion, as this act (unexpectedly to myself) antedates 
by some months the expiration of the time for which I asked leave of absence, and for 
which 1 so ato | received from members of your body an advance of salary, I 
hereby renounce all claim upon the same from this date, and acknowledge my obligation 
to return, at the intimation of your wish, whatever you may have advanced beyond the 
2d day of Dec., 1852.’ 

“T shall now only add, the eyes of God and of His Church are upon you, waiting 
to see whether you will do an act of simple justice, and publish this contradiction of the 
statements you have sent abroad, in your next paper. 

‘Very respectfully, your obedient servant, L. Suiman Ives. 
“Rome, March 7th, 1853.’’ ‘*Late Protestant Bishop of North Carolina.’’ 
Conversions.—In the beginning of last month, the Rev. Francis A. Baker, pastor of 

St. Luke’s Church (Episcopalian) in the city of Baltimore, tendered his resignation of 
that office, and afterwards applied for admission into the true Church. On the 9th of 
April he made an abjuration of Protestantism, in the Chapel of St. Mary’s Orphan 
Asylum, at the hands of Rev. Mr. Hewit, also a convert from Episcopalianism, and 
on. the following Saturday he was confirmed by the Most Rev. Archbishop in the 
Cathedral. ‘I'he next day he had the happiness of receiving the Holy Communion. 
Mr. Baker has left quite a void among his former parishioners, having been much es- 
teemed on account of his amiable disposition and zealous fulfilment of his office among 
them. May his example lead others to reflect upon the error of their ways, and to sue 
for that grace from above which can alone induce them to seek repose in the one fold 
under one Shepherd. 

On the 5th of April, Mr. Oliver A. Shaw, formerly an Episcopal Minister, abjured 
the errors of Protestantism, at Spring Hill College, Ala., and was conditionally baptized 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Portier. On the 13th he received Confirmation at the hands of 
the same prelate. His son, who had graduated at the college, in October last, had be- 
come a Catholic on his death-bed, a few weeks only before his father. 

We learn from the Boston Pilot, that on the 2d April, Capt. Long, of the U. S. Ship 
Ohio, was admitted into the true Church, at Boston. 

The Cork Constitution announces the conversion to the Catholic Church, of Rev. W. 
Hayes Neligan, at Cashel. 

Rev. Messrs. Crauley and Rooke, both of Leeds, Eng., and lately Ministers of the 
Anglican establishment, have been ordained priests of the Catholic Church. 

W. T. P. Wait, Esq., under-graduate of Oxford, was lately admitted into the Church 
at Newbury. 

Fatse Report or Conversions.—The Morning Post (English) states, that the re- 
port of Lady Peel and her daughter’s having joined the Catholic Church, is unfounded. 
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It is certain however, that the Morning Herald and Morning Advertiser published their 
conversion as a fact. 

Dearns.—Monseigneur V. E. Milde, Archbishop of Vienna, died on the 13th March, 

March 28th, at Pawtucket, R. Island, Rev. Joseph McNamee, pastor of that place, 
The deceased was a native of County Tyrone, Ireland, and came to this country at an 
early age. Having been ordained priest at Cincinnati, in 1840, he labored zealously in 
that diocess for several years, when he removed to that of Hartford, Connecticut. “He 
rendered important services at Pawtucket, where he was stationed, and was much re- 
spected and _ ranma by his congregation. 

March 17th, at New Alsace, Indiana, Rev. M. Stahl, for many years pastor of the 
church in that place. : 

April 13th, at Algiers, La., Rev. F. Ogé, pastor of St. Bartholomew’s church in that 
lace. The deceased was a native of Preusdorf, in the diocess of Strasburg, and was 
orty-five years of age, twelve of which he had spent in the United States. He exercised 

the ministry first in Texas, and afterwards in Louisiana, where he built the church at 
Algiers. is death leaves a void difficult to be filled. 

pril 21st, at Cincinnati, Very Rev. Stephen T. Badin, aged 98 years. The deceased 
was a native of France, but was ordained priest in this country, and was the first that 
received holy orders at the hands of Bishop Carroll. He went to the Western country 
when it was a wilderness, and may be said to have been the Apostle of Kentucky, 
where he had labored for many years, before its first bishop was appointed. 

In Ireland, Rev. James Vail, of Kill and Newtown; Rev. Miles Sheridan, of Lewis- 
burgh, and Rev. James Kelly, of Fintona. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Prague, his Eminence Maximilian Baron Von Someran 
Beeckh, died in that city on the 31st of March. 

Mgr. Fray de Tilos Moreno, Bishop of Cadiz, died in that city in the beginning March. 

Sooner 25th, at Rome, Mgr. De Ligne, Sec. of the Congregation for the Ceremonial. 

April 25th, at the Carmelite Convent, Baltimore, Sister Clare (Williams. ) 

April 26th, at the Convent of the Visitation, Baltimore, Sister Mary Loretto Davis, 

April 18th, at Cahawba, Ala., Hon. Wm. R. King, Vice-President of the U. States. 

arch 8th, at La Guayra, S. America, Nicholas J. Keefe, Esq., United States Consul 
at that port, aged 45 years. 

General Haynau died at Vienna on the 14th of March. 

. Science has suffered a great loss by the death of Mr. Orfila, the celebrated Chemist, at 
aris. 

Mr. Southern, British Minister at the court of Brazil, died at Rio on the 28th of Jan, 

April 1st, at Washington, D. C., Mrs. Fillmore, wife of the late President U. §. 

March 2ist, at Detroit, Michigan, Mrs. Cass, wife of the distinguished Senator. 

April 4th, Elizabeth Ann, wife of Owen O’Brien, Esq., of Baltimore, aged 33 years. 

Personat.—Very Rev. Frederick Baraga.—This intrepid and Apostolic Indian Mis- 
sionary is now in Cincinnati to make arrangements for the publication of his Grammar 
and Dictionary of the language and dialects of the Ottawas, Chippewas, Potowattomies, 
and Algonquins, spoken by the tribes on Lake Superior, and the adjoining regions, 
among whom he has served the last twenty-three years. 

The good Missionary was travelling on the ice, in a sleigh, with eight other persons, 
over Lake Michigan, on the 9th of March, when the ice broke and the entire party 
narrowly escaped with their lives, but not until they had suffered much from the ex- 
treme cold and pepe. The accident occurred nine miles from Green Bay, and three 
miles from the light house where they found a refuge. “ 

The account of the mineral wealth of that country given by Mr. Baraga, is perfectly 
marvellous. He states that it is not uncommon with the miners to find blocks of pure 
copper of one hundred tons. He seeks, however, richer treasures,—the salvation of 
immortal souls.—Cath. Telegraph. 

The Right Rev. Dr. McGill, Bishop of Richmond, arrived from Europe on the 17th 
inst., at N. York, in the steamer Pacific. 

At the last accounts, the Right Rev. Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Louisville, was in Paris. 

A writer in the Dublin Tablet (April 2,) = ee that Dr. Ives, of North Carolina, is 
not the first Protestant Bishop that has embraced the Catholic faith. It appears that 
Dr. Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, who followed King James, of England, to France 

at the revolution, abjured Protestantism, and afterwards went to Rome, where he re- 
ceived the tonsure and minor orders ; Clement XI, then Pope, gave him the benefice of 
the abbey of St. Clement, whence he was called the Abbate Clemente. 

Rev. Dr. English has been appointed by the Pope, Superior of the house founded by 
his Holiness for late Protestant ministers who are converts, and’ are preparing for the 
priesthood. 

Santa Anna has arrived in Mexico, where he is to take the reins of government. 
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